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Legislate Not in Anger 


HILL winds of opposition to the Calder bill for the 

regulation of the coal industry, meeting the hot 
moist air of enthusiasm surrounding its proponents, 
have precipitated a fog so dense that the uninformed 
who would steer a course of straight thinking finds his 
way in doubt. Stubborn and united resistance to regula- 
tion in any form and to that expressed in the pending 
bill in particular is voiced by the coal men. Of the 
witnesses who have appeared before the Committee on 
Manufactures, which has the bill under consideration, 
approval has come from Senator Calder, the proposer, 
and from the heads of three Federal agencies—the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Geological Survey. 

No one can say that public opinion demands the pas- 
sage of the Calder bill, for the public does not know 
what the bill will accomplish. The coal-buying and con- 
suming public has let itself be heard in its objections to 
high prices for coal such as ran riot last summer, and 
the deliberate attempts of the committee to inflame 
opinion against the coal industry have succeeded in a 
measure that must be quite gratifying to Franklin T. 
Miller, the guiding genius back of these illegitimate 
proceedings. 

Getting down to brass tacks, what are the admitted 
facts? In the words of the director of the Geological 
Survey, “The maladjustment between supply and 
requirements [in 1920] was sufficiently great to bring 
about that very skyrocketing of price which is likely to 
occur when the rigid and unyielding demand for coal is 
concentrated on the narrow margin of free coal available 
in a time of scarcity.” The maladjustment between 
supply and demand as far as soft coal is concerned was 
not the result of any acts or conspiracies of the coal men 
but came about from causes entirely beyond their con- 
trol—-the cumulative effect of the consumers’ strike and 
miners’ strike in 1919 and, to a lesser degree, the stornis 
and outlaw switchmen’s strike in the early part of 1920. 
Similarly for the.shortage of anthracite the switchmen’s 
strike and the outlaw miners’ strike in the summer of 
1920 were largely to blame. 

Prices were out of reason last summer. No opponent 
of the bill has attempted to deny this or to defend these 
prices. It is asserted, and we believe must be granted, 
that although in number those among the operators and 
jobbers who benefited by those prices were many, the 
total tonnage they dealt in at such prices was, in per- 
centage of the whole, small. It is contended by the pro- 
ponents and must be granted by the opponents to the bill 
that there is no way by which the conservative element 
among the coal men can control the prices charged by 
others. To further quote Director Smith, “it is only 
by methods analogous to the proclamation of martial 
law that the rise in coal prices in times of scarcity can 
be prevented, for under our present notions of what is 


fair and reasonable in organization to control prices 
within the trade it is impossible for producers and dis- 
tributors to effectively hold them in check.” 

Coal is charged with public interest. Coal is as essen- 
tial to life and industry as transportation, not because 
it is a natural resource but because it is the source of 
heat and power. The dependence of coal on transporta- 
tion is no greater than that of the railroads on coal. 
We will, as a country, make progress in the solution of 
the coal question directly as the essential character of 
coal is recognized. A long step forward will be taken 
when coal for transportation and transportation for coal 
are each given first place. 

But because coal is charged with public use is not 
ipso facto reason or argument why it should be sub- 
jected to the indignities proposed by the Calder bill. 
Conceived in prejudice and born of indignation, this 
measure puts responsibility and power in the hands of 
the Federal Trade Commission not only to determine 
facts regarding the business of producing and selling 
coal but as well to determine when and how “martial 
law” is to be declared and administered. Designed and 
officered as an inquisitorial body, the. Federal Trade. 
Commission would be a misfit as an administrative agent 
of government. While we can well imagine that Dr. 
Garfield would argue that on purely abstract theory the 
functions of fact gathering and administration should 
be lodged in separate agents, American business, looking 
back on the record of the trade commission, will object 
to the extension of its power to regulate trade. 

For a century prior to the autumn of 1916 the coal 
industry functioned satisfactorily to the American 


‘people. The only complaint in all that time was from the 


industry itself, because it could not make a living wage. 
Coal was not one whit less charged with public interest 
in the years preceding the world war than it is now, but 
in that time there was no upheaval comparable to the 
war, which made it so that “output was not available 
when needed and the consumer had no assurance that 
it would be forthcoming.” Because disaster overtook 
the world and conditions arose over which the industry 
had no control, which permitted pillage and loot by some 
producers and jobbers of coal, is not sufficient warrant 
for the steps toward permanent regulation, control and 
even nationalization of coal proposed by the Calder bill. 
It has been well said that Congress should proceed with 
caution with legislation such as this, which seeks to 
establish between government and what has heretofore 
been considered private business relations not “sanc- 
tioned by prevailing conceptions of the government’s 
relations to business.” 

There is a vast difference between legislation requir- 
ing reports and the submission of data and that making 
provision for the taking over of the functions of produc- 


tion and distribution of coal and the. setting up of 
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prices to govern trade. The proposals of Senator 
Frelinghuysen in his Coal Commissioner bill of last 
year and as well the suggestion of Dr, Garfield contain 
no suggestions of actual control. 

It has been clearly demonstrated that the provision of 
ample transportation will insure the country against 
shortage and high prices of soft coal. This is one way 
of solving the problem, but a way that cannot be adopted 
at once, except, as last year, by preference in the use 
of cars authorized under the Transportation Act. 
Definite and rigid control, more extensive even than is 
provided by the Calder bill, will throttle prices and 
prevent runaway markets, without, however, relieving 
any shortage of supply. Self-regulation by the industry, 
possible only by letting down the bars of the anti-trust 
laws, could in the very nature of the problem have no 
limiting effect on prices in times of severe shortage. 

Regulation by the government is opposed by the 
industry and monopolies within the trade are repugnant 
to the people. The answer therefore lies in making the 
best use we can of the transportation the railroads can 
offer us, and in doing this education of the public to the 
responsibility of the coal consumer is a prime essential. 
But even before we can expect the public to have the 
right conception of the problem, the coal industry must 
revise its objection to giving the public the facts. 
In so far as any measure proposed makes provision for 
the collection of more facts about coal, its production, 
distribution, use, and the costs and profits in the coal 
business, the coal industry should lend its support. The 
finer points in the arguments as to why the National 
Coal Association enjoined the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion from collecting cost reports are lost to the public, 
which sees only the apparent fact of trying to conceal 
knowledge from the government and from coal users. 

We are opposed to the Calder bill, not because it is 
based on the theory that coal is changed with public 
use, not because it requires all manner of intimate data, 
but because it is restrictive, destructive class legislation. 

Perhaps we should not too harshly criticize the 
Senators in whose eyes this type of legislation on coal 
finds favor, for the men of the coal industry have stead- 
fastly refused to enter into partnership with the public 
and government in its and their coal affairs. The 
Garfield plan, fully and intelligently sympathetic, was 
vetoed; the Frelinghuysen plan is opposed. On its 
record the industry as a whole from mine face to fire 
grate was due to receive the drubbing it is getting, 
but have we not the right to expect from national legis- 
lators in the upper house fair consideration? May we 
not hope that there are many in the Senate who will 
take the reasonable, reasoning attitude of James A. 
Reed of Missouri? 





Invest and Reinvigorate Business 


URING the war the public planned most diligently 

what it would do whenever business showed signs 
of lagging. The nation was no longer going to travel 
awhile “full speed ahead” only to come later to a dead 
stop. The government proposed to have a big program 
ready and promised to be ready to launch it whenever 
industry flagged. 

It was a pretty piece of theory and overlooked the 
fact that whenever the public was chary to embark 
in expenditures, its representatives were equally careful, 
and that when business was bad, taxation would fail 
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to supply revenue for the enterprise or for the interest 
on the capital borrowed to finance it. It overlooked the 
fact that trouble usually comes because capital is hard 
to obtain and that the government finds it as hard 
as anyone else to get money at such a time. 

So the government can do little to help us, and what 
it could do it won’t do because it has the psychology 
of caution and economy just when the people them- 
selves have it. But we may be sure that money is most 
surely being earned and can be found, even now, for the 
speeding up of business. With possibly two million 
people idle there are thirty-eight million working and 
at least half that number earning enough to be able 
to make some sort of an investment. 

Never was there a better time than today. The for- 
tunes of the world have been made by those who bought 
when stocks, bonds and goods were low, and if goods 
are as yet still high in the retail market, stocks and 
bonds and goods in the wholesale market are phenome- 
nally cheap. There is an exceptional opportunity for 
buying. Grain and cotton and securities are bound to 
rise heavily in the next six months and those who are 
earning and can buy should do so to the limit. 

All of which has nothing directly to do with coal but 
has much to do with it indirectly. The coal operator 
and miner and all in the industry, high or low, want 
prosperity during the coming year to put a fillip into 
the coal industry. A revival of the security market is 
what is wanted to assure the continuance of a sane 
prosperity. Buying old stocks and bonds will raise their 
value and will make it possible for those who hold 
them to improve their credit or to sell their securities 
at a profit. In either case money will be released for 
industry. On the other hand, buying new securities 
will start new enterprises and new construction and so 
will increase work, which in turn will give renewed 
business. Buying goods, especially those which aid in 
increasing productive effort, will restore confidence more 
rapidly than perhaps anything else. 

An opportunity is offered us to help ourselves and 
others, to make money, to give work to others, to 
increase the coal demand. All who can should avail 
themselves of the opportunity, buying, however, only 
Money enough and 
to spare was found for the purchase of worthless oil 
securities in the year just past. Surely, during the 
present year, those who do not usually invest will find 
funds for investment in safe and standard securities. 
By such means unemployment will be reduced with 
all the dangers and discouragements that follow in its 
train, and the coal industry will profit from the 
resultant stabilizing of demand. 

Today, with all securities shrunken in the shriveling 
heat of several months of business depression, it is safe 
to invest and it is safe also for employers to recommend 
to their workmen the purchase of the stock of bona-fide 
corporations. The fruit in the security market will as- 
suredly take on its former fullness and freshness as 
soon as better times arrive. When prices of securities 
are high everybory is ready to buy, yet that is the time 
of all others when investment is risky. Now is the time 
when investments are not being peddled from door to 
door, when only the firmer securities are being offered 
for sale, consequently it is now for once safe to recom- 
mend to employees that they buy, for it can be done 
without a mass of reservations such as will inevitably | 
arouse antagonism and breed suspicion. 











NO. 7 MINE OF THE NORWOOD-WHITE COAL CO., NEAR DES MOINES, IOWA 


lowa Shaft Sunk by a Clamshell Through 
Quicksand Uses Preheated Mine Air 


Sinking Was Accomplished by Means of a Steam Crane and 
Sectional Concrete Curbing—In Winter Intake Air Will Be 
Heated in Order to Avoid Formation of Ice in Airshaft 


By DONALD J. BAKER 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


White Coal Co., located about twenty-five miles 

northwest of Des Moines, Iowa, has an estimated 
life of only ten years, its equipment is such as will 
bear favorable comparison with that of many operations 
anticipating a much longer period of productivity. This 
mine, which lies near the town of Moran, in Dallas 
County, will soon rank as one of the biggest producers 
in the state. In this region the market value of fuel 
and the conditions under which it must be mined do 
not warrant the outlay of any large amount of capital 
in construction and installation. 

This plant, however, is exceedingly well equipped, 
much better, in fact, than most of the other mines in 
Iowa. The Norwood-White company possesses opera- 
tions in other portions of Iowa and is contemplating the 
opening of still others. The officials, therefore, plan to 
utilize much of the equipment here employed at an- 
other development when the present mine has outlived 
its economic usefulness. This fact, in a great measure, 
accounts for the relatively large amount of capital that 
has been invested in the equipment of No. 7 mine. 

Not only had this mine a steel tipple of 2,000 tons 


Wh though the No. 7 mine of the Norwood- 


capacity, which in this region is rare, but both air and 
hoisting shafts are lined with concrete. Of course 
other shafts are to found in Iowa with a similar lining, 
but few indeed were sunk under like conditions. These 
shafts, which are 275 ft. deep, were put down through 
110 ft. of quicksand. Throughout Dallas County quick- 
sand approximately 100 ft. thick appears to overlie the 
coal, the top of the sand being found only a few feet be- 
low the surface. Farms in this section almost without 
exception have artesian wells, so readily does the water 
permeating this formation seek relief from the pres- 
sure exerted upon it. 


CLAMSHELL BUCKET EXCAVATES SHAFT 


In sinking the main, or hoisting, shaft at this mine 
a steam crane equipped with a chamshell bucket was set 
up near the shaft site. As it was difficult to determine 
what might befall those engaged in making the excava- 
tion by ordinary methods, the management decided to 
build the cribbing in sections on the surface and to 
place each section in the shaft as rapidly as the sand 
removed by the crane permitted the concrete blocks to 


settle. 
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Cribbing sections were accordingly built up on the 
ground, these being 24 x 8 ft. in inside dimensions, 
each section being 8 in. thick and 12 ft. in height. Each 
section was reinforced, the reinforcing rods protruding 
through the upper edge of the curbing. The lower edge 
of the wall section was provided with holes, so that the 
rods from the preceding block could be inserted in them. 

After the bucket had excavated through the thin sur- 
face coating which covers the quicksand a section of 
the wall was placed in the opening, resting upon the 
sand itself. The illusive sand was then removed by the 
bucket, and the section, being quite heavy, settled into 
the sand. When its upper edge became flush with the 
ground another section was placed on top of it and 
joined by means of the protruding reinforcement. The 
crane was then put in operation again and the process 
repeated, until the solid cover overlying the coal was 
reached. 

When the concrete curbing had been lowered to the 
rock it was found that the shaft was in excellent align- 
ment. From the collar to the bottom of the lowest sec- 
tion the wall was not more than 8 in. out of plumb. 
This is not sufficient to interfere with the rapid move- 
ment of cages, although this deviation was, of course, 
earefully taken into account when the buntons and 
guides were put into place. 

From the top of the rock to the bottom of the shaft 
the lining is of wood. When completed the entire inner 
surface of the curbing, both wood and concrete, was 
shot with gunite in order to exclude water. As it stands 
today the shaft is not absolutely watertight, although 
nearly so. It is considered one of the most substantial 
shaft linings in the state. 


AIRSHAFT SECTIONS SETTLED OUT OF LINE 


The same general procedure was followed in sinking 
the airshaft. This time, however, the concrete sections 
did not sink in as perfect alignment, and as a result an 
appreciable quantity of water percolates through the 
curbing at the joints between sections. This is not alto- 
gether disadvantageous during the summer, but in the 
winter ice forms and obstructs the passage, preventing 
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Under the 
Tipple 


To the left is 
the domestic-coal 
chute with open 
bin. Cars under 
tipple are from 
the New York 
Central and the 
Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy. 
Rarely are two 
cars owned by the 
same railroad 
loaded out on the 
same day, so 
great, in the 
West, has been 
the scrambling of 
open-top equip- 
ment. 
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the free movement of air. Accordingly means must be 
taken to keep the opening free from this obstruction. 
Of this more will be said later. 

Designed by Allen & Garcia, of Chicago, which firm 
also laid out and supervised the construction of the 
other surface units, the tipple at the Norwood operation 
is equipped to either crush or size and load out 2,000 
tons of coal in eight hours. This building is constructed 


.with a structural steel framework over which has been 


placed the usual covering of corrugated sheet iron. 

The building itself has been constructed so as to come 
a trifle closer around the headframe than in common 
practice, ‘although some of the large operations in 
Illinois prefer this design. By this means less steel 
is required, which is an important cost item and one 
to be considered where the corrosive action of the mine 
air is excessive. As may be seen in the illustration 
of the top of the shaft, the headframe is of unusually 
light construction, even to the backstay, which consists 
of a single leg. Steel stairways encompass this structure 
both inside and out, so that it is possible to reach and 
repair any portion of the entire equipment with more 
than the ordinary degree of safety. This feature also 
permits the easy handling of repair parts upon the 
headframe. 


LUMP COAL IS CRUSHED FOR STOKER USE 


The cars in use at the mine are of one-ton capacity, 
but by high topping can be made to carry 3,500 Ib. of 
coal. Self-dumping cages are installed. These as well 
as the entire equipment on the tipple were manufactured 
by the Eagle Iron Works Co., of Des Moines. This, 
however, does not include the crusher, which was made 
by the American Pulverizer Co. ‘ 

Upon discharge from the car the coal enters one of 
two weigh baskets or pans. The mine product is picked 
at this point by the man in charge of dumping, who in 
addition to the weighman is the only person in the tipple 
structure. Only such extraneous material as is noticed 
on inspection of the coal in the weigh basket is removed 
and tossed into a nearby chute. From this it falls into 
a 25-ton bin, where the refuse is later loaded into rail- 
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Surface 
Landing 


Self-dumping 
cages discharge 
the contents of 
the mine cars, 
each of which has 
a capacity of one 


|. BP 
ton. The tracks - 
leading away “ 3 
from the shaft wf y | 





run to extensive 
timber yards, cane 
shown in another 
illustration. The 
shaft has _ two 
compartments and 
is 8 x 24 ft. in in- 
side dimensions. 
It was sunk 
through 110 ft. of 
quicksand. 











road cars to be transported and dumped a short distance 
from the building. 

Only a small amount of refuse, however, finds its 
way to the surface. The miners are carefully instructed 
to gob all rock and slate in their rooms and to avoid 
sending out in their cars anything other than clean 
coal. One detail noticeable at this coal operation is 
the absence of a slate dump, for such a dump doubtless 
would be likely to ignite spontaneously. 


SCREENS MAY BE VEILED BY DROP PLATES 


After weighing the coal passes by gravity to the 
preparation floor proper. Here it is directed onto a 
balanced shaker screen. Slotted steel plates are employed 
in sizing, and 1{-in. and 6-in. lump may be produced, 
in addition, of course, to screenings, or slack. The 
screens, if desired, may be veiled by hinged drop plates, 
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which form a section of the screen bed when in place. 
The entire output may then be loaded as a straight run 
of mine. 

One of the largest consumers of this firm’s output is 
the Interurban Railways Co. of Des Moines. This firm 
absorbs the smaller sizes, for it has need of stoker- 
fired fuel for the boilers of its power house. When a 
large order for screenings is to be filled, only the larger 
slotted plate in the screen is veiled. This arrangement 
permits the screenings to be extracted from the run 
of mine and loaded at once. The remaining lump sizes 
pass over the shaker to drop into a crusher, which may 
be so set as to deliver almost any required size. This 
crusher, which is of the ring type, is driven by a 45-hp. 
motor. ‘i 

The end of the shaker is forked and carries a pivoted 
plow. One of the chutes from the end of the shaker 














Timber Yard 


Owing to the roof 
conditions in the 
mine a large sup- 
ply of timber 
must be kept on 
hand at all times 
and stored where 
it may be readily 
available. This is 
done in orderly 
fashion, as the il- 
lustration shows. 
Most of the props 
and posts come 
from Missouri. 
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leads to a direct-descent chute by which the lumps may 
be loaded into railroad cars. The other chute directs 
the product into a storage bin for domestic coal, situated 
outside the building. When the domestic bins are empty 
and there is a call for coal by teamsters from Moran, 
the plow is slipped across the lower terminus of the 
shaker, and the coal passes directly to the storage bin, 
where it is available for local distribution. 

All loading of railroad cars is accomplished directly 
without the use of loading booms. Both shaker and 
crusher controls are located in the weigh room on the 
upper floor of the building and are operated by the 
weighmaster. A trimmer is stationed beneath the tipple 
to load the cars. When he wishes the shaker stopped 
for the changing of railroad cars or for other reasons 
he signals the weighman. 

The cars are shipped from this tipple over the tracks 
of the Interurban Railways Co., reaching that road by 
a spur from its electric lines, which run from Des Moines 
through the town of Moran. All the loaded cars are 
hauled by electric locomotives for several miles and are 
switched ultimately onto the tracks of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific R.R. The only exception is when 
cars are consigned to the Interurban company itself. 

The electric company seems to experience no difficulty 
in obtaining cars for this mine, and as a result its 
operators do not know what a car shortage means. Two 
deliveries of empties are made daily, one in the morning 
and another in the evening. The coal-company officials 
co-operate in every way with the railway-company man- 
agement. Power for the operation of the mine is 
furnished from the electric company’s plant. The elec- 
tricity is generated, of course, by coal supplied by the 
Norwood firm. 


BUILDINGS OF FRAME WITH GUNITE COAT 


All the surface units other than the tipple, with the 
exception of the fan house and heater-coil shed, are of 
frame construction with a gunite surface. The hoist 
house contains an Ottumwa Iron Works hoisting engine 
equipped with a 6-ft. cylindrical drum winding a 13-in. 
cable. This is operated by a 500-hp. 440-volt motor 
which is direct-connected to it. At present only 440-volt 
alternating current is employed around the mine. 

The mine has been running only a short time and is 
not operated at full capacity. The surface development 
is nearer completion than that underground. So far 
electric haulage has not been installed, and mules are 
still employed in transporting the loaded mine cars for 
the short distance now necessary to reach the shaft 
bottom. When the mine has become more fully developed, 
trolley-type electric locomotives will be employed. 

The introduction of electric haulage will, of course, 
necessitate the installation of an electrical unit for 
the generation of direct current. It also’ may require 
some change in the present installation. For the light- 
ing of the plant and shaft bottom a 10-k.v.a. transformer 
is utilized to step down the incoming voltage to 110-220, 
thereby making available a suitable current not only for 
lighting but for the operation of the tipple equipment. 


TIMBER FROM MISSOURI IS WELL STACKED 


The timber yard at this mine is shown in one of the 
illustrations accompanying this article. By reason of 
the roof conditions encountered in many operations in 
the state it is imperative that an adequate supply of 
timber be kept on hand at all times. The roof disinte- 
grates under the action of the air and changes in tem- 
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perature and much posting, therefore, is necessary. The 
main passagewaysflso must be retimbered frequently, 
As a consequence the timber yards here, as at many 
other Iowa mines, make quite an imposing appearance, 

Most of the timber used at this operation is shipped 
from Missouri and consists of many varieties of oak, 
The lengths are ordered in accordance with definite 
specifications, and the props are unloaded from the 
railroad cars directly into the yard. ‘As is well shown 
in the illustration, the pieces of any given length are 
piled together in orderly fashion in spaces prepared 
for them and are suitably marked. A _ hurried cal] 
from the mine for certain lengths of timber accordingly 
can be filled quickly. ; 


ORDERLINESS IN YARD PROMOTES EFFICIENCY 


A track is laid parallel with the longer side of the 
yard, and a car may be loaded and dispatched to the 
shaft landing in a minimum length of time. The system 
adopted by the management unquestionably is good. 
It is quite as easy to maintain a yard in neat and 
orderly fashion as to keep one wherein ‘the ‘timbers 
are unsized and piled at random. ‘Such orderliness 
usually means efficiency, and almost without exception 
it facilitates dispatch and rapidity of operation in an 
emergency. 

As was previously mentioned, the airshaft was ex- 
cavated through a large depth of quicksand and is far 
from watertight. Gunite was shot over the interior 
of the wall, but the joints between sections were so 
large that ice readily formed between the concrete slabs, 
reopening the cracks, so that other means had to be 
devised to assure freedom from ice. The fanhouse is 
built of brick and located over the airshaft. It houses 
an electrically-driven ventilator. 

During the severe temperatures experienced last win- 
ter, ice choked the interior of the shaft and materially 
obstructed the passage of the air current; therefore, it 
was decided to heat the air this winter before allowing 
it to enter the fan. For this purpose, a corrugated 
sheet-iron shed was erected in the rear of the fanhouse 
and extended over and around the intake openings of 
the ventilator. In the rear of this, as may be seen in 
another illustration, a brick building has been erected 
to house a boiler. 


SHED WHERE ENTERING MINE AIR IS HEATED 


Within the heater shed, as it may be called, coils of 
piping are hung from the roof. Each coil contains 190 
linear feet of one-inch pipe connected together in a 
panel, there being nineteen pipes 10 ft. long in each 
section. Sixteen of these panels are suspended a few 
inches apart and connection is made to each from a 
single feeder line coming from the boiler house imme- 
diately in the rear. 

The return line of the boiler is on the opposite side 
of the wall of the heater shed and at the lower lever of 
the suspended pipe lengths. The condensed steam is 
thus led back to the boiler. At the time of my visit 
this heating apparatus had not been given a trial, and 
it is, of course, more or. less of an experiment, but it 
should certainly aid materially in keeping the shaft free 
from ice. 

Another consideration making advisable the installa- 
tion of coils for heating the intake air, other than the 
maintenance of a larger area for the passage of the 
ventilating current, was the fact that the airshaft is 
utilized as a manway and contains a stairway leading 
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from bottom to top. Ice gathering on the steps of this 
stairway made it almost impossible for men to enter and 
leave the mine by this shaft. In the event of a break- 
down of the hoisting apparatus or of an accident 
within the mine itself no reliance could be placed on 
this passage, blocked as it was by the winter’s ice. 

Arrangements for handling the empty and loaded cars 
at the shaft bottom are quite similar to those provided 
elsewhere, but differ from them somewhat in detail. 
Cars are caged from one side of the shaft only. Loaded 
tracks are on a grade that will permit the cars to grav- 
itate to the cage. As the empties come off they drop 
by gravity over a 6-per cent grade for a short distance, 
where they encounter a car haul, by means of which 
they are elevated through a vertical distance of 12 ft. 
up a 36-per cent slope. From the top of this haul the 
cars gravitate over a 74-per cent grade into a kickback 
and are then directed to either a right or left run- 
around. 


NATURAL GRADES ARE USED FOR CAR HAUL 


Ordinarily the installation of a car haul requires 
appreciable excavation, but this one follows the pitch 
of the coal bed and well illustrates the abruptness and 
extent of the rolls that may be encountered at any time 
in this locality. When prospecting the bed this partic- 
ular roll in the bed was located with fair accuracy 
by diamond-drill holes, and its location is one of the 
important reasons why the shaft was sunk where it was. 
It was thought that what would normally prove to be 
an obstacle to transportation might be turned into good 
use. In this manner advantage was taken of what 
ordinarily would be considered an adverse condition, 
and the bottom was laid out in effective conformity to it. 

Inequalities in the floor of the coal bed cannot always 
be located and measured as accurately as this one unless 
an abnormally large number of drillholes are put down. 
It is, of course, not feasible to drill a bed so completely 
that its every deformity will be accurately determined, 
but the Norwood-White Coal Co. naturally drilled the 
coal more thoroughly near the shaft site than elsewhere. 
A hole on each ten acres, as is common practice, will 
not determine all the smaller pecularities of the seam 
so that they can be plotted and taken advantage of in 
laying out the mine. 

Coal under development at this operation is purchased 








Fanhouse and 
Heater Shed 


The brick build- 
ing on the left 
-has been erected 
_over the airshaft 
and houses the 

‘fan. The corru- 
gated-steel struc- 
ture to the rear 
encloses steam 
coils which heat 
the air in winter 
months. 














on a royalty basis from the farmers. In this region 
fee or mineral rights to coal land are rarely purchased 
because the coal believed to underlie a certain piece of 
property may actually not be present, or if it is present 
it may lie in such shape as to well-nigh forbid extraction 
at present prices. The roof also frequently plays an 
important part, and pinches and faults are of common 
occurrence. The coal at this operation varies markedly 
in thickness. Some of the rooms are working in coal 
9 ft. thick, and others located quite nearby are being 
driven in an area of the same bed where the coal will 
scarcely average 4 ft. in thickness. 





DOWN THE CAR HAUL TOWARD THE SHAFT BOTTOM 


The car haul elevates the empties about 12 ft. It follows the 
pitch of the coal and its steepness well illustrates the sharpness 
of the rolls encountered in this mine. Main-haulage entries are 
seldom driven at the level of the coal for their entire length as the 
grades would prove too steep for profitable locomotive haulage. 
As it is skids or sleds often are used to slide the cars over the 
heavier grades. 
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Costs of Scraper Loading and Conditions 


Under Which It Works Best’ 


No Mechanical Loader Is Successful Under All Conditions—Where 
Coal Is Clean, Faces Fairly Long, the Top Good and Above All 
Where Cars Can Be Supplied Regularly and in Adequate Number, 
the Scraper Loader Has Successfully Met Widely Varying Conditions 


By A. B. BENEDICTt 


of the scraper loader in coal mining that suffi- 

cient data have not yet been obtained on which 
to establish the conditions that limit its successful 
operation. While great interest has been manifested 
by operators in this comparatively new device, its 
adoption has been slow. 

Whereas the mining machine and the mine locomo- 
tive grew from crude and simple beginnings to 
greater size and complication, the first loading ma-' 
chines were ponderous affairs of great weight and 
many parts, with resultant expense in construction 
and maintenance. The bulkiness of such machines 
had the further disadavantage that it limited their 
use to relatively thick coal beds, where hand loading, 
because of its low cost, made it a strong competitor. 


(): SUCH comparatively recent date is the use 


SCRAPER LOADER MEETS HARDER CONDITIONS 


The problem was to produce a device that would 
not require any sweeping change in mining methods, 
one that would be low in price, capable of being oper- 





*Abstract of a paper entitled ‘“‘The Scraper Loader,” presented 
before the West Virginia Coal Mining Institute, Wheeling, W. Va., 
Dec. 7, 1920. 

7Engineer, Goodman Manufacturing Co., Chicago, III. 


ated by almost any miner, composed of a few rugged 
parts, of such a nature as to insure low maintenance 
and operable under conditions where loading costs 
could not be reduced by any other mears. 

To meet these requirements the scraper loader was 
developed. It was designed to work thin beds, but 
has since been found suitable also for deposits of 
greater thickness. It was first introduced in the 
anthracite region but is now in successful operation 
in the bituminous fields of Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia. 

In its esesntials a complete unit. outfit consists of a 
bottomless scraper, a two-drum hoist or winding en- 
gine, a car-loading chute and the sheaves necessary to 
guide the lead and tail ropes. Such an outfit will 
serve one working place. An additional chute and 
additional guide sheaves are required for each addi- 
tional working place to be served. 

Several manufacturers are building this type of 
apparatus, and the different makes vary somewhat in 
details of construction. All parts mentioned, how- 
ever, are invariably of heavy and rugged design and 
construction. The cost of maintenance, therefore, is 
low, except, of course, where repairs are necessary 
because of some extraordinary accident. 




















SCRAPER PICKING UP ITS LOAD AT THE FACE 
Low as the coal is, as can be seen by the crouching figure of the man, the scraper loader finds it has plenty of head- 
room. Shoveling in a place like this is “hard on the small of the back” and a little of it constitutes a good 
day’s work. Furthermore it is hard to push cars—many and small cars they must be—in and 
out of rooms with coal so low as this 
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PULLING THE NOW-LOADED SCRAPER TO THE ENTRY 


The chain in the rear is the tail chain, by which the scraper is pulled back into the room after it has been unloaded. 
The coal is just about to be discharged into the mine car. 


The greatest item of expense is that of rope re- 
newal. As a general rule four or five rooms or work- 
ing places are served by one outfit. These should be 
immediately adjacent to each other, and, if possible, 
all turned in the same direction off one entry. Details 


of arrangement and operation of the scraper loader - 


are well understood by most mining men and need no 
minute delineation here. 

A small amount of coal lying in the corner formed 
between face and rib in each room must be shoveled 
into the path of the scoop. With this exception the 
scraper gathers up all the dislodged coal without 
manual assistance. Rooms are thus cleaned up one 
at a time; after which the scraper, ropes and jack pipes 
move to the next room that is ready for loading, and 
the entire operation is repeated. 


ADVANTAGES OF MECHANICAL LOADING DEVICE 


The advantages obtained by the scraper are those 
applying to any mechanical loader. In addition it not 
only requires no special preparation of the working 
place but also eliminates much of the work that is 
now required when loading mine cars at the face. 
The general advantages achieved by any mechanical 
loading device are as follows: 

(1) It will load any fall of coal much more quickly 
than the hand shovel. It thereby makes it possible to 
obtain a larger production from a given number of 
working places, permitting more frequent cutting of 
each place and reducing the territory to be served 
by each mining machine. It thus renders possible 
the realization of increased tonnage from a given 
area of development. (2) By a concentration of the 
area exploited the track work and other overhead 
expenses for a given tonnage are reduced. (3) As 
the men required for a given tonnage are concentrated 
in a relatively small area, less supervisory forces are 
needed or the work of supervision of the force em- 
ployed is made more efficient. (4) The loader de- 
creases the expense of maintaining the roof by 
speeding the rate of advance and shortening the work- 
ing life of each place. 


The scraper loader adds to these advantages the 
following merits: (1) It reduces or eliminates the 
expense that is incurred when sufficient bottom is 
lifted or sufficient roof is brushed to provide a prac- 
tical loading clearance over the tops of the mine cars. 
(2) It reduces the cost and increases the efficiency of 
haulage by permitting the use of a larger car than 
could be taken to the face for loading. (3) It reduces 
the cost of car handling by eliminating entirely the 
necessity of distributing empties and gathering loads, 
because solid trips may be brought to the loader and 
hauled away without uncoupling. (4) It reduces the 
amount and simplifies the layout of mine trackage by 
avoiding the necessity of laying track in rooms. (5) 
It eliminates the chief of the hardships incident to 
work in low coal and makes it possible to hire men 
in mines where otherwise they would not work. 

These advantages have been demonstrated in some 
twenty installations in Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia with which I am familiar. Not all of these in- 
stallations have been successful, but the reason for 
failure, where this has occurred, has not lain in any 
of the principles that the loader was designed to 
cover. Failure has been due rather to the antagonism 
of labor or to improper application or installation 
under conditions distinctly unfavorable to this type 
of device. 


THREE REASONS FOR USING SCRAPER LOADER 


Cost data have been procured covering some of the 
installations mentioned. It must be stated, however, 
that the performance of one installation will vary 
from that of another on account of differing condi- 
tions to such an extent that the data obtained cannot 
be readily tabulated. Moreover, in the absence of 
accurate cost records at some places, it has been 
difficult to establish overhead charges and, therefore, 
to obtain exact figures as to the savings effected. 

Roughly speaking, installations may be grouped 
into three classes, according to the purpose for which 
they were installed, namely: (1) To win coal not ob- 
tainable by other means. (2) To reduce the cost of 
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Filling a 
Mine Car 
When the scraper 


reaches the end 
of the short chute 


the coal drops 
gently into the 
car, none of it 


falling more than 
a few inches in 
excess of the 
depth of the car 
body. Some of it 
falls a much 
shorter. distance. 
None of it is 
thrown in with 
violence as_ in 
shoveling. Con- 
sequently the coal 
gets to the tipple 
in good condition. 














coal by eliminating yardage and track in rooms. (3) 
To compete directly with hand labor by obtaining big 
production. 

All installations may come under one or more of 
these classes, usually a combination of the first two. 
The method adopted for comparing hand with scraper 
loading is based upon the assumption that both start 
at the same point, that is, at the face which has been 
undercut and is ready to shoot. The factors in the 
problem are about as follows: Hand loading costs in- 
clude: (1) Loading rate per ton, which usually in- 
cludes drilling, shooting and powder; (2) yardage per 
ton of coal loaded; (3) cost of laying track where 
this is not included in the loading rate. Scraper 
loading costs embrace: (1) Total labor, (2) power, 
(3) rope renewals, (4) miscellaneous repairs and sup- 
plies, (5) depreciation, (6) interest, (7) cost of 
powder. 

Items neglected in calculating the cost of scraper- 
loader operation are the cost of building chutes, wir- 
ing and preparing places. Items neglected in figuring 
hand-loading costs are rails, ties and spikes for track 
in rooms and the gathering services of mule and 
driver. 

Costs IN AN EXTREMELY THIN COAL BED 


The first illustration to be cited is that of a scraper- 
loader installed in a West Virginia mine. It is a 
good example of the first class of installation men- 
tioned, namely, one made to get out coal that could 
not be obtained to advantage by any other means. 

In this mine are two working places, 70 and 60 ft. 
wide. The height of the coal is 28 to 30 in. and the bed 
is overlaid by 11 in. of slate, which is held up by 
props. In loading by hand the slate has to be gobbed. 
It is next to impossible to get men to work under such 
conditions, and the cost of recovery is excessive. Cost 


of hand loading at this mine, including yardage, is 
85c. per ton, and cost of track is 4c. per ton, making 
a total of 89c. per ton. 

The cost of scraper loading is $6 per day for one 
man as boss and $5.15 per man for four men, making a 
labor cost of $26.60 per day. Rope renewal is figured 
at one rope, costing $168 and having a life of 200 
working days, which gives a charge for rope mainte- 
nance of 84c. per day. A 10 per cent depreciation on 
a machine costing $3,200 is $320, which, divided 
among 200 days, equals $1.60 per day. Interest on 
$3,200 per year of 200 days equals 96c. per day. Mis- 
cellaneous repairs are figured at $1 per day. This 
gives a total of $31 per day. Now, $31 on an output 
of thirty tons per day, which was the average produc- 
tion at the time when observations were made in 
August, 1920, equals a cost of $1.03 per ton. 


ADVANTAGE HERE LAY IN GREATER TONNAGE 


On an output of forty tons per day, which will 
undoubtedly be reached, if it has not already been 
attained and passed, the cost would be 77c. per ton. 
Powder may be figured at 4c: and power at 8c. per 
ton. This gives a total cost for scraper loading of 
$1.15 per ton on a basis of 30 tons loaded per shift. 
As the total cost of hand loading is 89c. per ton, it is 
evident that scraper loading costs 26c. per ton more 
than hand loading if only thirty tons are handled per 
day, but will be 89c. if forty tons are loaded. 

It should be repeated that the desire here was not 
to reduce the cost but to get out the coal, the prevail- 
ing price justifying the additional outlay. The 
expense of scraper loading at the rate of forty tons 
per shift is 89c., and on this basis the company would 
break even when employing this method as compared 
to hand loading. 
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An installation at another mine in the Chesapeake 
& Ohio R.R. field operating in the Sewell seam is a 
good illustration of the second class—that is, where 
the scraper loader has been adopted for the purpose of 
reducing the cost of coal by the elimination of yardage 
and room tracks. Here is a working place with a 200 ft. 
face. The height of coal is 2 ft. 10 in. to 3 ft. Last 
July at this mine 629 tons were loaded by hand at a 
loading rate of 75c. per ton. The total cost of yardage 
during that month was $411.95. With the cost of 
loading at 75c., yardage at 65c. and undercutting at 
30c., a total cost of $1.70 per ton is attained. 

The cost of drilling, shooting, powder, track devel- 
opment of working places for the next setting, in- 
cluding also two moves of hoist, was $860. In addition 
power was figured at 20 hp. for 65 hours at 3c. per 
kw.-hr., totalling $28.07. Maintenance and repairs 
were estimated at $10, depreciation at 10 per cent on 
$3,200 for one month, or $26.66, and interest on $3,200 
at 6 per cent for one month, or $16. This gives a total 
for July of $940.73, or a cost per ton of $1.51. Figur- 
ing the cost of hand loading at $1.70 per ton, this 
shows a saving of 19c. per ton in loading with the 
scraper. This is equivalent to a return of 44.3 per 
cent per year on the investment. 

A new place is being prepared with a slanting face 
which is expected to yield 100 tons per day. Consider- 
ing that the cost of hand loading will remain un- 
changed, the saving per ton would be $1.12, or 700 per 
cent per year on the investment. At eighty tons the cost 
will be 99c. per ton, yielding a 495 per cent return on 
the investment. At sixty tons a return on the invest- 
ment of 290 per cent per year would be earned. At 
the rate of forty tons per day the saving effected 
would be 32c. per ton, or an 80 per cent return on the 
cost of the apparatus. Yardage costs at this operation 
are unusually high. 

Another report obtained from this company during 
January, 1920, shows a total net saving per ton of 
0.245c., or 92 per cent on the investment at an average 
of sixty tons per day. It has been stated by the mine 
management that after careful investigation of avail- 
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able figures it was found that at one time 65c. per ton 
was being saved. The production was low at that 
time. 

At a third mine in a thicker bed a still longer face 
is being worked. This forms an illustration of the 
third class of installation, where, by reason of the 
increased production, the scraper loader is enabled to 
compete with hand loading even where the latter is 
working under favorable conditions. Here what might 
be termed a longwall face, or one 300 ft. in length, is 
being worked. The coal is from 4 to 5 ft. thick. No 
Saving on yardage is made. The men lay their own 
track, buy powder, drill, shoot and load the coal and 
set timbers at a rate of 92c. per ton. 


IN THICK COAL 65 TONS A PAYING OUTPUT 


Charges against the scraper loader are $48.20 per 
day for the labor of seven men, power costs $5.40 per 
day, rope depreciation 84c. per day, depreciation on 
machine at 10 per cent, $1.60 per day; interest on invest- 
ment at 6 per cent, 96c. per day; miscellaneous repairs 
$1 per day, making a total of $58 per day. The cost per 
ton if 92 tons per day is secured, would be 638c., repre- 
senting a saving of 29c. a ton. The management is 
aiming at the 100-ton mark, and if this production is 
attained, the loader will unquestionably be a paying 
investment. 

The average for the first month of operation of 
twenty-one working days was sixty tons. On the day 
the observations here presented were made, the car 
supply was not good. In working four hours the 
machine loaded 91.5 tons. Assuming that the machine 
could work six hours, it would load 135 tons. The 
saving per ton over hand loading at this rate would 
equal 44c., which would represent a return on the 
investment of 370 per cent per year. 

Assuming that the machine worked on an average 
four hours and loaded ninety tons per day, the saving 
per ton would amount to 238c., yielding a return on the 
investment equal to 129 per cent. Where the scraper 
loader can eliminate the cost of yardage it pays when 
handling from forty to fifty tons per shift. Where 








WINDING ENGINE CAN BE SET WHEREVER CONVENIENT 


The winding engine likewise needs no excavation, neither for a foundation nor for headroom. 
loader is adapted to thick as well as thin beds, and to the surface as well as to the underground, as_has been 
repeatedly proved, it is so well suited to low beds and the underground that it seems a lineal 
descendant of the blind mole. 


Though the _ scraper 
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yardage costs are not an important consideration the 
scraper loader begins to pay at 65 tons handled per 
shift, or 13 tons per man. 


FACTORS DETERMINING LOW-COST OPERATION 


The figures just given do not by any means repre- 
sent all of the installations where scraper loaders are 
in satisfactory operation, but they are fairly typical 
of what may be accomplished by this device under 
different sets of working conditions. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that the scraper loader, or, for that 
matter, any other one type of machine cannot be used 
successfully under any and all conditions. Certain 
requirements are essential to the successful operation 
of this device. In the first place, the rooms must be 
fairly wide. A certain amount of dead work is en- 
tailed in the hand moving of the scraper and other 
parts, in the setting of jacks and in timbering. Then 
again when the loader is in actual operation some 
hand shoveling is necessary, especially in the corners 
of the rooms. It is obvious that for any given mine 
the amount of these quantities will be fairly constant 
regardless of the width of the place. For this reason 
if the place is narrow the percentage of dead work 
will be high, and vice versa. 

What the minimum width may be varies with the 
thickness of the coal. In a working place of given 
width in extremely low coal the tonnage obtained 
from one undercut is, of course, much less than that 
from a place of the same width in thick coal, the 
amount of dead work remaining approximately the 
same. Experience has shown that rooms 40 ft. in width 
cannot be worked to advantage with the scraper 
unless the operation comes under the first class men- 
tioned, which is that of coal not recoverable by any 
other means and where the chief difficulty is that of 
getting men. 


Too LONG A SCRAPE IS NOT PROFITABLE 


The longer the face the more profitable is the 
operation of the scraper loader, although it is equally 
obvious that a point will be reached where the time 
involved in hauling the scraper from face to car and 
return will militate against its success. There is, 
therefore, some compromise between long faces and 
narrow places, where the point of greatest efficiency 
will be found. 

So far, experience with the loader has not been 
sufficiently extensive to permit of a statement as to 
what should be the length of face or the width of the 
working place to obtain the lowest cost per ton. There 
are sO many variables, depending upon local conditions, 
that the proper length of haul can be determined only 
by careful estimation and probably some experiment 
for each individual installation. The next requirement 
is that the coal be clean. .-A scraper cannot discrimi- 
nate between coal and slate or other impurities, there- 
fore such extraneous matter must be removed before 
loading. This, of course, adds to the total expense. 

A third requirement is good top. The consideration 
involved here is that of timbering. The top should be 
of such a character that it will not be necessary to set 
timbers closer to the face than will permit the passage 
of the scraper. It is desirable to have as much space 
available between the face and the first row of props 
as possible, not only for the efficient operation of the 
seraper itself but also to assure the safety of the 
operating crew. The character of the top has a bear- 
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ing on the first requirement. If many close-set tim- 
bers are required it is probable that a suitable width 
of working face cannot be maintained. 

Last and most important of the chief requisites for 
successful scraper operation is an adequate car sup- 
ply. In order to attain the greatest efficiency from a 
device of this kind it must be kept operating through- 
out the shift. In order to accomplish this, provision 
must be made for taking away the coal as fast as it is 
loaded. 

This is the greatest difficulty that has so far been 
met in achieving economical operation. It requires 
not only an adequate number of cars but also a track 
layout such that empties can be kept on hand at the 
chutes at all times, together with sufficient motive 
power to keep the cars moving. Provision should be 
made for trackage, cars and motive power before the 
loader is permitted to start operation, otherwise it 
will fail at the outset, and the enthusiasm for its 
success, which should be felt by the entire mine 
organization, will inevitably be lost. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the scraper-loader 
when properly applied has met successfully many 
widely varying sets of conditions. Its simplicity and 
ready applicability have been demonstrated, as has 
also been its economic efficiency. This in the last 
analysis means the highest possible percentage of 
return upon the original investment. Thus, as a 
thoroughly practical means of accomplishing the pur- 
poses intended, its introduction to the coal mining in- 
dustry has been well justified. 





Navigation Commissioner’s Report Shows 
Importance of Coal in Commerce 


OME interesting comments on foreign trade in coal are 

contained in the annual report of the Commissioner of 
Navigation of the Department of Commerce, who declares 
that the diminished. production of coal in Europe has nec- 
essitated increased imports from North and South America 
and Australia. This has necessitated longer routes for 
ships, and the necessity for more ships in commerce. 

The Commissioner says that as coal is the largest item 
of a ship’s cargo, coal is the “master-key” to shipping. 
Before the war coal exports to Great Britain amounted 
annually to about 75,000,000 tons, not including 28,000,000 
tons of bunker coal. 

The destruction during the war of the Lens coal mines 
also is commented on by the Commissioner, who says: 

“When the Germans destroyed the Lens coal mines in 
the region producing 20,000,000 tons, or one-third of the 
annual needs of France, a blow was dealt to the world’s 
industrial life which still smarts, though the destroyed 
mines are just beginning again to produce. The world’s 
need of coal was increased and the output diminished. 
Shipping is available but cargoes are not.” 

The Commissioner says that in the first eight months of 
this year Great Britain exported only 18,000.000 tons of 
coal compared with 48,000,000 tons during the same period 
of 1913. Of the 1920 exports 8,500,000 tons went to France. 
The Commissioner says the world’s coal production and dis- 
tribution this year bears more directly upon the present 
and immediate use of American merchant ships than any 
legislation, favorable or adverse, which may be devised, 
short of a measure to dislocate foreign trade. 





IN VIEW OF THE disruptive tendencies in the anthracite 
region, a union of the three districts would seem impossible. 
One of them seems likely to split up already, so strong 1s 
the home-rule, or rather disruptive, tendency and so power- 
ful are the grievance committees of the large companies. 
Nevertheless unification is proposed, and William Steele, 
international board member, is the man appointed by the 
international board to look the field over. 
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RESIDENCE STREET IN THE MINING TOWN OF LORRAINE, PA. 


These dwellings, built by the Philadelphia and Reading Coal & Iron Co. for their employees, 
are being equipped with pipeless furnaces. 


Companies Are Installing Furnaces 


In Homes of Mine Workers 


Hot-Air and Pipeless Heaters Are Preferred—Tenant 
in Some Cases Supplies His Own Furnace 
with Right to Removal 


ROM time to time various articles have appeared in 

Coal Age calling attention to improvements that have 
been and are being introduced into the homes of miners 
and mine officials of the various coal companies. Thus 
in the town of Kaska, Pa., all the houses are equipped 
with furnaces, while in the town of Lorraine, which is 
the property of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 
Co., two houses have been thus supplied, this being 
somewhat of an experiment. 

At Kaska, where all the houses have or soon will have 
furnaces, the type employed is commonly known as the 
hot-air furnace. This has one pipe running to every 
room, insuring a comparatively even heat. The houses 
at Kaska have already been described in Coal Age. 

In the houses at Lorraine, as well as in company 
houses elsewhere, the owners are introducing the pipe- 
less type of furnace—-and it is giving excellent results. 
The land department of this company has received many 
letters from employees stating that this type of heater 
is meeting conditions satisfactorily. 

At the present time the comapny has not installed 
many furnaces of this type but is experimenting with 
them. Thus far this model has given such results as to 
warrant its further introduction. The accompanying 
illustration shows the type of houses built in Lorraine 
where these furnaces are installed. These dwellings 
are highly compact in design. The furnace is placed 
in the cellar and the opening for the warm air lies be- 
tween the two front rooms. Sufficient heat is supplied 
to warm the whole house even to the bedroom on the 
third floor. 


Of course this room is not as warm as are those of 
the first or second stories, but the heat provided suffices 
for a bedroom. Even in the coldest weather encountered 
last winter, the land department of the Reading company 
received no complaints concerning the heating of these 
houses. 

In case of sickness, where it is required that one room 
in the house be kept warmer than the others, it is pos- 
sible to obtain the desired temperature by closing a 
sufficient number of doors and forcing the heat into the 
room where it is wanted. Likewise any room can be kept 
as cold as may be desired by simply closing the doors 
to the connecting rooms and the hall. 

In order to heat the whole house comfortably, it is 
necessary to leave the doors open between rooms so that 
the heat may circulate throughout the building. Fur- 
naces of this type are so constructed that the cold air 
is drawn out of the rooms and warm air forced into 
them. 


Idaho’s Coal Beds Are Now Being Developed 


By JULIAN M. DE COSTER 
Driggs, Idaho 
NOWN in the early days of the West as the “Gem 
of the Mountains” on account of its wonderful 
natural beauty, Idaho soon became one of the great 
mining states of the Union. The few remaining old- 
timers still speak of the glorious days of the early 60’s 
when placer gold was mined on the Boisé River, on 
the Salmon and the Snake. Later on, the Nicholia lead 
mines in southeastern Idaho furnished one-third of the 
lead produced in the United States. Later again the 
rugged peaks of the main Rockies in northern Idaho 
produced the lead and silver that made the Coeur d’Aléne 
famous. 
During those more ostentatious mining operations, 
some farmers in the Teton Basin, a country southwest 
of the Yellowstone National Park, were laboriously 
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raising hay and grain and spending a few days between 
crops trying to develop the coal croppings that they 
had found in the mountains west of the valley. The 
development of the coal measures, however, was slow 
and uncertain—merely a secondary business matter. 
About three years ago Mr. Talbot, a magnesite-mine 
operator of Spokane, Wash., got control of some of the 
best coal prospects on Horse Shoe Creek, Teton Basin, 
Idaho, and started developing them on a systematic 
scale. The Talbot properties include three mines, the 























CLAY BAND HERE SEPARATES THE TWO BENCHES 


Note the small “horseback” in the footwall which seems to have 
caused an uneven lie of the immediate coal layers but which 
has been wholly made up by increased or diminished thickness 
by the time the clay parting is reached. 


Brown Bear, the Horse Shoe and the Old Hill, which 
is now locally known as the Mormon mine. 

The Mormon mine is tapped by a tunnel several 
hundred feet long. The bed is about 10 ft. thick, stands 
almost perpendicular and contains a superior quality 
of coking coal. Near by are immense deposits of shale, 
marl, sand and limestone—all the raw material required 
to make a first-class cement. An aérial tramway would 
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Brown Bear 
Mine Camp 
in Idaho 
A typical prospec- 
tor’s camp with 
its log houses but, 
nestling as it does 
among the tall 
trees, it seems 
more attractive 
than are many 
model villages 
which lack its 
wealth of foliage. 














reduce to a minimum the cost of handling the raw 
material. The Horse Shoe mine is developed by a tun- 
nel and furnishes from one bed several feet thick all 
the coal that is needed for local consumption. 




















BROWN BEAR COAL BED WITH MINER AT WORK 


Note how obviously the bed consists of two separate benches 
which here show a hard splinty band at their line of juncture. 
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North of this development is the old Brown Bear 
mine. An incline extending to a depth of about 500 
ft. and equipped with steam hoist, brings to the sur- 
face from the bottom the coal that is slid down from 
the lateral galleries. This bed is about six feet thick. 
A tunnel has been started about half a mile from the 
incline and is expected to tap this 6-ft. bed at a depth 
of several hundred feet. A tipple at the entrance of 
the tunnel will load the coal into cars on the Oregon 
Short Line, a branch of which has been built from 
Tetonia to the mines and is now in running order. 
Near the tipple is also installed a complete electric 
plant which will generate electricity for the operation 
of the cars and machinery in the tunnel and mine. 

It should also be mentioned that a highly promising 
prospect has been opened three miles south of the 
Talbot mines on Mahogany Creek. An open cut has 
uncovered croppings that promise in the next few feet 
of development work a 10-ft. bed of marketable coal. 
This bed has been located by myself and an associate, 
and a permit for coal prospecting has been applied for. 





Hoist Designed Specially for 
Use in Room Work 


Six-Jaw Clutch Holds or Frees Drum from Shaft—Oil 
Supply Will Last Three Months—Special 
Provision for Jack Props 


N THE operation of mines in thin beds of coal, room 

hoists have become almost essential and their use 
accordingly has grown with rapidity. Miners have con- 
stantly urged that an end must be made of the practice 
of pushing cars by hand, and the room hoist furnishes 
one of the best answers to the difficult problems thus 
presented, for it can do its work satisfactorily with any 
thickness of coal bed, no matter how great or how small. 

As the room hoist has often to withstand a con- 
siderable stress, has to be erected without any well- 
prepared foundation and has, moreover, to be moved 
from place to place as the rooms are worked out it 
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QUARTERING REAR VIEW OF THE MACHINE 
All control levers are within easy reach. Making the bed plate 
and pedestal bearings in one casting greatly increases the rigidity 
of the unit and renders it capable of withstanding extremely 
rough usage with safety. 


is a great advantage to build the base with the side 
frames and the bottom plate in a single piece. This 
gives a strong, rigid mounting for the drum and shafts. 

Much is gained also if the rope can be drawn from 
the drum without the rotation of shafts or gears, the 
drum alone being rotated as the rope is unwound. This 
can be effected by mounting a six-jaw clutch on the 
drum itself. Usually a clutch or sliding pinion is placed 
on the jack shaft, which, while it permits the unwind- 
ing of the rope without revolving the motor, makes 
it necessary to revolve the drum shaft and gears, which 
is not desirable. The principles of design just enun- 
ciated are built into the Motorope, a new type of room 
hoist manufactured by Alexander Palmros & Son, of 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

The bearings. are mounted in split housings which 
permit easy access to the shaft and its parts for repair 
or replacement. These bearings are of the wick-oiling 
type and no grease or oil cups are used. Each bearing 














Room Hoist 
with Boat- 
Like Base 


This shows. the 
winding drum, the 
brake drum clutch 
and gear shield 
also the upturned 
edges and end of 
the bed plate. 
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has a reservoir containing three months’ supply of oil 
and by special construction is protected from injury 
that might be caused by the entrance of material scal- 
ing from the roof or by the introduction of dirt of other 
kinds. 

Ample space is provided in the corners of the base 
plate for holding down jack props, and the rope drum 
and gears are well protected by strap guards to prevent 
injury to either the operator or the machine. A special 
mine-service rheostat, with resistance and controller 
inclosed in a single steel housing, is a part of the 
standard equipment of the machine. With the arrange- 
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ment used, it is readily possible to disconnect and re- 
move either the motor or the rheostat independently one 
of the other. 

The outstanding characteristic of this machine 
appears to be its accessibility, for any part can be 
removed for replacement or repair without interference 
with any other element. The standard machine for 
mine service is 48 in. long, 293 in. wide, by 21 in. high 
over the top of the drum. A 4-hp. motor supplies the 
actuating power. The capacity of the drum is 1,000 
ft. of g-in. rope, or 600 ft. of 3-in. rope. The total 
net weight of the machine is 1,025 lb. 





Consumer Ownership Winning in Germany 


Socialization Declared Valueless Unless It Reduces Cost to 
Consumer — Will Be Capitalistic, Not Communistic — Small 
Shares for Small Investor—New Mines Not Needed—Public 
Ownership of Coal Lands with Private Operation of Mines 


By H. O. HERZOG 


Berlin, Germany 


tee appointed to investigate the method for national- 

izing the coal industry of Germany that the Stinnes 
group among the mine owners are slowly gaining the 
upper hand. A sub-committee, consisting of three mine 
owners, among them Stinnes, and three representatives 
of the miners, was delegated to go to Essen, the heart 
of the Western mining district, to hold a conference in 
close consultation with groups of mine owners on one 
side and of coal miners on the other. 

It appears that as a result of their deliberations the 
two opposing groups of which the committee is com- 
prised have come to an understanding as to the principle 
to be followed. The most essential part of this under- 
standing seems to be a clear definition of the type of 
socialization to be applied to the mining industry This 
definition is important as it clears up many confusing 
ideas of socialization prevailing among all classes of 
people. 

Socialization, as is now proclaimed, can be nothing 
else than a process for obtaining the most complete and 
economical utilization- of all industrial products in the 
interest of the whole nation, whereby all classes taking 
part in production should have a share in control and 
responsibility. Only new ways, it is said, which, by 
the co-operative working of all parts, guarantee the most 
profitable production and utilization will justify making 
extensive changes in the existing economic order. 

The committee arrived, as the immediate consequence 
of such a principle, at a conclusion which will be of the 
greatest importance to Germany's industry in the future. 
It is that trusts formed mainly for financial purposes 
should be abolished in favor of co-operative combines 
between producers in all stages of the manufacturing 
process from the coal to the finished product. The pro- 
moter of this idea is Stinnes himself, who long ago 
anticipated the necessity of abandoning the trust policy 
and of replacing it by a new system of co-operative 
combines. 

If Stinnes ultimately gains his point it will mean that 
German socialization will not be built up on the com- 
munistic but on the capitalistic order of things. As 
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he is successful with his ideas in the main point it is 
no surprise that the other points on which a prime 
understanding has been reached also bear his mark. 
Most essential among them seems to be that of giving 
employed miners as well as officials the option of taking 
shares in the mine properties and issuing for this 
purpose securities of small denomination—that is 100 
marks. Hitherto shares of the German joint-stock com- 
panies had a minimum face value of 1,000 marks. 

The mine owners led by Stinnes are fighting with all 
their power and vast influence for maintenance of the 
present proprietorship, and to avert the danger of the 
expropriation they have been even willing to concede 
that share dividends be limited. By this concession, 
by the participation of the working classes in the pro- 
prietorship and by other betterments promised them, 
it is evidently hoped to defeat the expropriation ad- 
vocates. 


MINES COULD PRODUCE 43 PER CENT MORE 


Another part of the deliberations of the committee 
has been devoted to the future organization of coal 
mining with a view to increased production. According 
to expert opinion submitted by Professor Heise of 
Bochum new shafts need not be sunk, as the existing 
pits are used to only 70 per cent of their capacity. The 
increase of production may be gained by other means 
such as better haulage equipment, more efficient labor 
and a greater number of miners. 

Professor Heise estimates that a daily increase in 
output of 2,000 tons, if obtained from new shafts will 
require an investment of 450,000,000 marks and 3,000 
workmen, while the same increase from existing mines 
can be obtained by an investment of 200,000,000 marks 
and 1,600 workmen. Even under such conditions it is 
said that numerous mines will be unable for financial 
reasons to increase their production, as they cannot 
find the necessary capital, so long as they are dependent 
on their own resources. 

For this reason it is proposed to combine mines in 
such a way that highly productive ones will join in 
exploiting such mines as still need large investment. It 
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would also fall to the task of the manufacturing plants 
with affiliated mines or groups of mines to see that the 
production was increased as far as possible and that 
the necessary capital was secured. An organization 
which would control all the mining plants, it is said, 
would be entirely unequal to such a task. This import- 
ant principle, which has lately gained the endorsement 
of the most prominent coal-mine labor leaders, will no 
doubt carry great weight in the further proceedings. 


SATISFY MINERS WHATEVER OTHERS THINK 


The above conclusion, which the sub-committee 
appears to have arrived at during its trip to Essen, are 
still far from general adoption, but the impression pre- 
vails that Stinnes is slowly but steadily gaining ground. 
The trend that affairs are taking surely runs contrary 
to theoretical socialism, and will consequently not have 
the approval of the broad masses of workmen, who are 
still saturated with Marxism. 

The mine owners are, however, not looking for the 
approval of workmen in general; they are endeavoring 
only to get the good will of the coal miners, and they 
seem on the road to success. This would mean that the 
first attempt to apply theoretical socialism to actual 
industry has completely failed, 

Another proposal starting from an entirely new point 
of view has lately been submitted to the Parliament by 
the democratic member Erkelenz, secretary of the 
Democratic Workers’ Union, on behalf of its author, 
Beckmann, a representative of the employees in the 
National Economic Council. This proposal, which bears 
all the marks of a compromise of the advocates of full 
socialization with those who adhere to privately 
managed mines, has been received favorably as a 
probable bridge between the opposing parties. 

The essential part of the new plan is to socialize only 
the mining land, while the operation of the mines shall 
remain, as before, in private hands. It is proposed that 
the existing mines and all undeveloped mine land as far 
as it is in private hands shall be purchased by the state 
against payment of bonds bearing 4 to 5 per cent 
interest and that the mines shall be leased to the highest 
bidders, the present owners having the first refusal. 


HicH LEASES WOULD MAKE HIGH PRICES 


This proposal is on the face of it open to a twofold 
danger, namely, that by awarding the lease to the 
highest bidder the prices for leases would go up, and the 
lessee would afterward be compelled to raise the price 
of his product, and secondly that bidders, on the other 
hand, would form a pool in order to keep down the 
prices of leases. In either way the intention of the 
proposal, which is to stimulate lessees to find compensa- 
tion by increased production on the one hand and to 
cut down the profits of the mine owners on the other 
hand, would be defeated. 

It is proposed to overcome the first difficulty by 
putting the price of the lease on a sliding basis, rising 
and falling with the coal price. This, it is hoped, will 
frustrate those who intend to raise coal prices. In 
order to prevent pooling, the proposal provides that 
the settlement of new investments at the expiration of 
the lease shall be dependent upon the price of the lease. 
Leases obtained at prices too low would, therefore, carry 
with them the disadvantage of an inadequate return at 
the end of the lease term on the capital invested. 

It is further proposed to open a way so that workers 
and employees may acquire leases by forming co-opera- 
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tive societies, the government providing bank credit for 
working capital, in return for which it would retain con- 
trol of the management. 

The ultimate end of all the agitation, committee meet- 
ing and discussion is not to advance the socialization of 
industry but to cause the further formation of vertical 
trusts. The Rhein-Elbe Union, Hugo Stinnes’ great 
handiwork, is the largest of these, but the newest and 
most astonishing addition is the Siemens-Schuckert 
combine. This block of works, with a joint capital of 
over a billion of marks, will no doubt be the largest 
trust of Germany and a leader in its industrial policy. 

Of other trusts lately formed should be mentioned the 
merger between the Gute Hoffnungs Hutte and the 
Maschinenfabrik Augsburg-Niirnberg, further the en- 
largening of the Stumm combine by the Eisen-Industrie 
zu Mendan. & Schwerte, Gusstahlwerke Annen Actien 
Gesellschaft and Essener Bergwerksverein. A similar 
enlargement has taken place with the well-known 
Klockner concern, comprising the Hasper Eisen Actien 
Gesellschaft, Kénigsborn Actien Gesellschaft, Georgs- 
Marienhutte and the Lothringer Huttenverein, the com- 
bine between the Phoenix Actien Gesellschaft and the 
Reiherstieg Werft. This is only the beginning of a 
movement which no doubt in the near future will take 
enormous dimensions. 

The capital power and the influence behind these com- 
bines are so great that they are an important factor in 
public life and cannot be overlooked in legislation. An 
enormous propaganda is made among the working 
classes to win them over to Stinnes’ ideas, assisted by 
promises of advancement and betterment of wages. The 
opposing forces in the nationalization council are at 
present pretty evenly matched, but it may be said that 
public opinion is not in favor of Stinnes and more 
inclined toward Rathenau’s proposal. 

It is impossible to foresee at present which party 
will ultimately win, but it is likely that a compromise 
will be struck. Even if such is the case Stinnes may be 
trusted to do all in his vast power to lead the coming 
development into his channels, although on the face of 
things he may have to make concessions to the working 
classes and to the public in general. 


Gives the New Wrinkles in Coal Washing 


CoAL WASHING. By Ernst Prochaska, consulting en- 
gineer; 53 x 84, 382 pages; McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
370 Seventh Ave., New York City. 

The art of washing coal is now being so rapidly revo- 
lutionized that all old works on the subject are already 
antiquated. Constant revision is needed to keep such 
books up to date. Mr. Prochaska’s volume arises out 
of several much-read and highly praised articles which 
appeared in Coal Age. The author was not satisfied, 
however, to leave these in their original state. Much 
has been added to make the book of more value to read- 
ers and to bring it more closely up to present practice. 
Mr. Prochaska does not waste his time in describing 
what was once in general use and at that time regarded 
as standard. He limits his inquiry to those forms of 
washing plant which will meet modern needs and 
produce such results as are now expected of washing 
machinery. Briefly, however, he reviews the progress 
of the art of washing coal from its early stages to its 
present degree of perfection. Attention is given to 
pyrite recovery and to the water and power needed for 
washing. 











Working the Redstone Coal, Pittsburgh District 


Characteristics of the Redstone and Pittsburgh Coal Beds. 
The Redstone Coal Generally Shows High Ash Content—Fair 


Steam Coal But Not a Byproduct or Gas Coal. 


Formation 


Much Broken by Horsebacks That Often Cut Out This Coal 


NSWERING the inquiry of “Oper- 

ator,” which appeared in the issue 

of Coal Age, Jan. 13, p. 72, I am pleased 
to submit the following: 

The Redstone coal bed belongs to the 
Monongahela formation of the Pennsyl- 
vania series. Where found the Redstone 
coal lies from 50 to 80 feet above the 
Pittsburgh bed and is the most promis- 
ing of all the beds occurring above the 
latter. In thickness the coal is any- 
where from a few inches to over 4 ft., 
according to the locality. 

The Redstone bed is generally pres- 
ent throughout the Brownsville-Con- 
nelisville quadrangle. It occurs also 
in parts of the Amity quadrangle, and 
I believe is to be found at its best with- 
in the confines of this area, in Penn- 


sylvania. 
The intervening stratigraphy be- 
tween the Pittsburgh and Redstone 


beds is comprised of the rocks im- 
mediately overlying the Pittsburgh bed. 
These are generally shale but, in places, 
a massive sandstone occurs, which has 
been called the “Pittsburgh sandstone.” 

This formation is particularly well 
developed in the southwest corner of 
the Brownsville quadrangle, where it is 
coarse and massive and attains a thick- 
ness of forty feet. Under the Redstone 
coal is generally found a bed of lime- 
stone that varies from 10 to 20 ft. in 
thickness. While this bed is fairly per- 
sistent it occasionally disappears alto- 
gether. 


COMPARATIVE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
REDSTONE AND PITTSBURGH BEDS 


The Redstone coal is generally good, 
but occasionally it is found to carry a 
high percentage of ash, which detracts 
from its market value. The most strik- 
ing peculiarity of this bed is the fre- 
quency with which clay horsebacks pre- 
dominate. In many places, these de- 
formities are so pronounced as to cut 
out the coal entirely. Generally, how- 
ever, they simply reduce the thickness 
of the seam to a fraction of its normal 
measure. 

At this point it will be interesting to 
make a comparison of the peculiar, in- 
dividual characteristics of the Redstone 
and Pittsburgh beds. The latter, espe- 
cially in the lower division, is remark- 
ably regular, even to the smallest part- 


ings, while the former, as just stated, 
is constantly beset by clay horsebacks 
and veins that cause great variations 
in its thickness. 

In addition to these features, the 
close proximity of the Redstone to the 
Pittsburgh coal must be considered be- 
fore the development of the former is 
undertaken. Where the Pittsburgh coal 
has been previously mined the chances 
are that the roof has caved in many 
places and the strata between the two 
beds will be so badly broken as to 
render any attempt to mine the Red- 
stone seam useless. The sulphur and 
ash content of the Redstone coal are 
variable. At times the coal will con- 
tain little sulphur but generally has a 
high percentage of ash, nearly twice 
as much as is common to the Pitts- 
burgh coal. 

In a general way, the Redstone coal 
presents a favorable aspect; but the 
great irregularity of bed section, the 
high ash content and the close prox- 
imity of this bed to the Pittsburgh bed 
below render its prospective value 
slight, unless actual testing should 
prove otherwise. 


QUALITY OF REDSTONE COAL AND 
DIFFICULTIES IN MINING 


This coal would not be classified as a 
byproduct or gas coal; but would be 
sold as a steam coal, market conditions 
governing its demand. Moreover, it 
must be borne in mind that, in normal 
times, the best grades of coal are given 
preference. 

Regarding the difficulties likely to 
be encountered in this undertaking, 
while some of these have been men- 
tioned in the foregoing, many others 
may be encountered depending on condi- 
tions of drainage, method of working, 
form of opening, etc. The coal may dip 
the wrong way for an economical and 
favorable point of development. Again, 
there may be objectionable natural 
features that necessitate the operation 
of an inclined plane; or the case may 
prove to be a stripping proposition on 
bottom land where alluvium formation 
must be a encountered. 

In any case, it may be found that the 
coal is cut out suddenly and unex- 
pectedly. Not knowing the details in 
connection with this proposition or the 
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circumstances under which the develop- 
ment must be undertaken, I am unable 
to advise a satisfactory method of pro- 
ceeding whereby it would be possible 
to overcome the difficulties mentioned. 

However, allow me to say the prop- 
erty should be thoroughly and _intel- 
ligently prospected, and the drillholes 
located by survey, and elevations taken 
on the surface to enable the correspond- 
ing elevations of the bottom of the coal 
to be computed and a map compiled 
showing these locations and the eleva- . 
tion and thickness of the coal at each 
point of the survey. 

From this map a knowledge of the 
percentage dip of the coal will be 
gained, and the location of local sumps 
in the area under consideration ob- 
tained. In addition, some sections of 
coal properly sampled should be taken 
and sent for analysis to a reputable 
firm, for the proximate determinations, 
B.t.u.’s and fusion point of the ash. 
This will determine its value as a steam 
coal. In conclusion, let me add, be 
sure your proposition is right and then 
go ahead. MINING ENGINEER. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Plan and System Essential to 
Uniform Production 
Uniform production in coal mining is a 
many-sided subject and reverts back 
to the early planning and develop- 
ment of the mine in accordance with 
a well-defined system that has regard 
to the future as well as the present. 


ANY excellent points have been 

brought out in the discussion of 
maintaining a uniform production of 
coal. None of the writers, however, 
have regarded the subject as antedating 
present operations. 

Rightly considered, the subject of the 
uniform production of coal must have 
due regard for the future, and is closely 
related to the conservation of this im- 
portant resource. It is not a subject 
for discussion by any one class of min- 
ing men alone, but must be judged from 
a standpoint of practicability and effi- 
ciency in reference to future world con- 
sumption. 

DIFFICULT TO MODERNIZE AN OLD 

POORLY PLANNED MINE 

We realize that present-day mining 
engineers plan the development of a 
proposed operation with careful regard 
for future requirements. Conditions 
are anticipated for years to come, and 
the mine is planned for a maximum 
production with a view to reach that 
output and maintain it at a uniform 
standard throughout the life of the 
mine, barring market conditions. 
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While there are a few of the older 
mines that have been more recently 
acquired and modernized, the majority 
of these holdings are beyond redemp- 
tion, by reason of the development hav- 
ing been made without regard to the 
future. An operator acquiring such a 
property is not likely to expect or strive 
for the up-to-the-minute efficiency pos- 
sible in a new operation. That could 
only be accomplished at a prohibitive 
cost of operation. 


PLAN MINE WITH REGARD TO FUTURE 
‘ REQUIREMENTS IN HAULAGE, ETC. 


It is common to hear the remark, 
“If the mine had only been planned and 
developed with some little regard for 
the future it would be possible to make 
a better showing now.” A single visit 
to a mine that has been a large pro- 
ducer for years will seldom fail to con- 
vince one of the difficulties presented 
in respect to uniform production. On 
the other hand, a mine that has been 
planned with respect to the future 
stands out as a monument of ever in- 
creasing efficiency. 

One writer has mentioned the im- 
portance of a good haulage system and 
this, to my mind, is one of the first 
points to be considered. From start to 
finish, the general plan of haulage and 
the maintenance of the roads must 
receive close attention. Ample clear- 
ance, safe top, solid roadbeds, good 
tracks and properly located sidetracks 
or partings are essential factors in 
haulage. 

Systematize all haulage schedules so 
as to minimize delay caused by one 
trip having to wait for another. 
Gathering stations must be located con- 
venient to the working face, and at 
points that will afford an equal distri- 
bution of output. Much time is lost by 
arranging for too long a motor haul. 
It is here that system counts. 

The size of motor and number of cars 
hauled must be carefully considered in 
respect to the length of haul and grades 
to be encountered. A block system is 
a good means of shortening the haul of 
a motor and will generally prove a 
great time and trouble saver. Good 
haulage involves rigid and frequent 
inspection of all tracks and rolling 
equipment. 


DEVELOPMENT Must HAVE REGARD TO 
CONCENTRATION OF WORK 


The proper distribution of men sug- 
gested by another writer is a good 
idea. In my experience, however, con- 
centration of work is of even greater 
importance. My plan always favors 
concentration in a single section, until 
that section is finished and the pillars 
drawn. I have found that plan most 
economical in all phases of production. 

Finally, a most important element 
and one that must never be overlooked 
is keeping the men satisfied. That. is 
not always an easy task; it requires 
constant supervision of their work. A 
frequent cause of dissatisfaction is a 
scarcity of cars. 

An ideal haulage system is one that 
will keep a good supply of cars at the 
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face. This depends not alone on the 
activities of the drivers and motormen, 
but is largely controlled by the style 
and condition of the equipment and the 
general system of haulage employed in 
the mine. 

It is evident from this brief review 
that the problem of maintaining a uni- 
form production of coal in a mine is a 
many-sided one, and requires the most 
careful study and attention in every 
phase of the development. The propo- 
sition is particularly dependent on the 
early planning of the undertaking; but 
this must be followed by capable man- 
agement and the tactful treatment of 
men by the mine officials in charge. A 
definite but flexible policy must be 
adopted in the beginning and adhered 
to throughout the undertaking, making 
only such changes as time proves are 
necessary to insure success in mining. 

Thomas, W. Va. BEN. 





Skill Among Miners 


Skill in the practice of present-day min- 
ing is not what it was forty years 
ago. The skillful miner is one who 
combines knowledge and experience 
with ability to perform. 


ODERN mining has advanced to 

a stage, today, that requires the 
successful miner to keep himself in- 
formed on improved methods and equip- 
ment in mining. As suggested by one 
writer, “What constituted a_ skilled 
practical miner forty years ago would 
not make such a one today.” 

The dictionary defines a_ skillful 
worker as one who has a familiar ac- 
quaintance with his vocation and is able 
to reduce that knowledge to practice. 
It is not the possession of experience 
and knowledge alone that makes the 
skillful miner; it is the use he makes 
of these important elements. 


YEARS OF WorRK Do Not ALWAYS 
DEVELOP SKILL IN MINING 


An assistant foreman; writing from 
Johnstown, Pa., Coal Aye, Nov. 11, p. 
1008, rightly says, “It makes little dif- 
ference how many years a miner has 
worked at his calling; he may have 
mined coal a lifetime and yet not be a 
practical miner, because he has never 
learned how to plan or perform his 
work with skill and in a safe and eco- 
nomical manner.” 

The truth could not have been stated 
more concisely or clearly. I regret to 
say that long experience in the mining 
of coal has a tendency to make men 
careless and indifferent to dangerous 
conditions. It would cause no surprise 
to me if an investigation of the hun- 
dreds of mine accidents, fatal and non- 
fatal, showed that the majority of them 
happened to miners who have spent 
years in the mine. 

It has been stated that “the man 
who is willing to take a chance is not 
a practical or a skilled miner.” This 
also is a true statement and proves 
what we said before that the experi- 
enced miner is prone to take many 
chances and often pays for it by the 
loss of life or limb. The miner who 
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recognizes danger by experience, and 
takes precaution to safeguard himself, 
is the best type of a skillful miner. 

In a few words, knowledge is gained 
through long experience, study and ob- 
servation; but the degree of skill pos- 
sessed by a miner is determined by the 
way he employs the knowledge he has. 
Speaking of skill and success in min- 
ing coal, there is little hope for the man 
who sets timbers and takes other pre- 
cautions when expecting a visit from 
his foreman and omits to do this at 
other times. He may have been mining 
all his life, but has not yet gained the 
right to be called skillful. 

Aside from the question of safety, 
there are men who have worked in 
mines a lifetime, and yet they show no 
evidence that they have profited by 
their length of service. They have no 
ideas of their own, but are good work- 
ers and succeed well enough when 
someone plans their work for them. A 
miner may know how to drill and shoot 
his coal but be a poor timberman and 
may have no skill in laying his track 
and loading his coal. He is generally 
a failure in detecting dangerous roof 
conditions and is far from being skillful. 


MEN WHO QUALIFY But Have No 
PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 


It is true, as we often hear said, that 
some men will gain as much mining 
knowledge in a few months’ experience 
as others will in as many years. That 
is not to say, however, that such short 
experience can qualify a man and class 
him as a skillful miner. 

In seeking to qualify themselves for 
positions of responsibility in mining, 
there are young men who have taken 
the examination and been granted a 
certificate of competency, and yet pos- 
sess little or no experience in the actual 
work of mining. 

On the other hand, there are older 
men whose experience and judgment 
can be relied on in any emergency, but 
who have not the education to enable 
them to pass a technical examination 
and who, for that reason, have not 
been able to gain the coveted certificate. 

No one will deny the importance of 
study and the value of knowledge 
gained from books. At the same time, 
our mine officials should be men who 
have begun at the bottom and worked 
their way to the top. JOHN ROSE, 

Former State Mine Inspector. 

Dayton, Tenn. 





Safe Practice in Mine Ventilation 


Some practical points are here em- 
phasized, bearing on the ventilation 
of mines but having particular refer- 
ence to the sealing off of old gobs, 
mine bratticing, electric lamps, ete. 
ELDOM have I read an article that 

seemed to have as much of practical 
suggestion in respect to the ventila- 
tion of coal mines and other matters 
pertaining to safe and efficient opera- 
tion, as that of R. A. Walter, Coal Age, 

Nov. 4, p. 945. 

In his remarks, Mr. Walter has pre- 
sented some very pointed facts relating 
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to the prevention of gas explosions in 
mines. It is not my purpose to com- 
ment on all the various matters men- 
tioned in the article, but merely to 
emphasize a few things that have been 
impressed on my mind by reading the 
letter. 

Mr. Walter describes how the ven- 
tilating current should be conducted 
to make the ventilation of a mine effi- 
cient. He describes the fan arrange- 
ments, and advocates two separate 
drives operated by different sources of 
power. No mention is made of the dis- 
tance through which a ventilating fan 
should control, or the area it should 
be required to ventilate, which I be- 
lieve would have been an interesting 
item to have explained. Some practical 
suggestions along that line would have, 
no doubt, brought out a good discussion 
that would prove a benefit to a large 
number of readers. 


UsE OF A COMMON AIRSHAFT AND 
ESCAPEWAY 


Allow me to suggest, in this connec- 
tion, that where two or more mines 
are operating in close proximity to 
each other, it may be possible to econ- 
omize temporarily by consolidating in- 
terests. A common airshaft may fur- 
nish the necessary escapeway for all, 
until the development in each mine 
became extended and new shafts would 
be required. Perhaps conditions would 
call for other fans erected at a dis- 
tance from the main openings. How- 
ever, the requirements of the mining 
law may be such that arrangements of 
this kind would not be lawful and each 
mine would have to provide for its own 
independent circulation. 

After speaking of its being desirable 
to ventilate old workings with return 
air, Mr. Walter advises that “aban- 
doned and worked out sections should be 
sealed off with heavy fireproof air- 
tight stoppings provided with ‘bleeders’ 
opening to return air.” I very much 
favor this idea of sealing off old gobs, 
particularly if they intersect the main 
parallels, as they often do, at inter- 
vals of, say 1,000 ft. 


WHEN A FIREBOSS FINDS GAS 
Wuat Must HE Do? 


The author’s remarks regarding the 
work and equipment of the fireboss are 
especially good, emphasizing as they 
do the need of employing a sufficient 
number of skilled men so that each 
fireboss can complete his work in two 
hours. When finding gas a fireboss 
should ascertain the cause. If the brat- 
tice is short he should extend this him- 
self. The gas may come from the cut- 
ting of a clay vein and , if so, he 
should know it and provide for the 
same. 

Before closing, I want to emphasize 
the advantage gained in the use of 
the electric cap lamp, which is not only 
gas-proof but fireproof as well and 
wholly eliminates the dangers common 
in the use of naked lights. The pres- 
ence of the latter always causes a con- 
stant dread of fire. 


Gans, Pa. R. W. LIGHTBURN. 
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Uncertified Mine Foremen Escape 


Penalty of the Law 


An Uncertified Mine Foreman Who Is Considered by 
His Employer To Be “Equally Competent’? As a Man 
Holding a Certificate, Is Permitted To Serve in That 
Capacity Under the Anthracite Mine Law, But Is Exempt 
from the Penalty Imposed by Law on the Certified Man 


TTENTION has been drawn more 
than once, in the columns of Coal 
Age, to certain inconsistencies in that 
provision of the Bituminous Mine Law 
of Pennsylvania which legalizes the 
employment as mine foreman of any 
man whom the operator employing him 
considers is “equally competent” with 
the man who holds a certificate of com- 
petency granted by the State Examin- 
ing Board. 

However, there is one point that has 
not been made clear by those who have 
discussed the matter. For myself, I 
am free to admit being wholly in the 
dark as to whether the law, as it stands 
today, imposes any penalty whatever 
con the uncertified foreman who may 
fail in the performance of his duties, 
either through careless neglect or in- 
competency. 

What is true of the mine foreman, in 
this respect, is likewise true of the un- 
certified assistant foreman anid fireboss, 
either of whom can be employed in his 
respective capacity, provided his em- 
ployer regards him as equally compe- 
tent with the holder of a certificate. 
As far as I can discover the law pro- 
vides no penalty for their failure to 
properly perform the duties required 
of them. 

The Bituminous Mine Law (Art. 4, 
See. 1) reads as follows: 

If the mine is generating explosive gas 
in quantities sufficient to be detected by 
an approved safety lamp the mine foreman 
must posses a first-grade mine foreman’s 
certificate, or be a person who, in the 
judgment of the operator, is a person 
equally competent with the holders of such 
certificates. 

Again, with reference to the em- 
ployment of an assistant mine foreman, 
the same section of the law reads: 

If the mine is generating explosive gas 
in quantities sufficient to be detected by an 
approved safety lamp, the mine foreman’s 
assistants must possess first-grade assis- 
tant mine foremen’s certificates, or be a 
person who, in the judgment of the opera- 
tor, is equally competent with the holders 
of such certificates. 

Regarding the employment of fire- 
bosses the law reads (Art. 5, Sec. 1): 

In such portions of a mine wherein ex- 
plosive gas has been generated within one 
year before the passage of this act, or shall 


be generated after the passage of this act, 
in sufficient quantities to be detected by 
an approved safety lamp, the mine foreman 
shall employ a fireboss or firebosses whose 
competency to act as such shall be evi- 
denced by a certificate of qualification 
from the Department of Mines, on the 
recommendation of the examining board, 
oe or a person or persons who, in the 
judgment of the operator, is equally com- 
petent with the holders of such certificates. 

In respect to failure in the perform- 
ance of duties, the law reads (Art. 3, 
Sec. 7): 

If the mine foreman, the assistant mine 
foreman or the fireboss neglects his duties 
or incapacitates himself by drunkenness, 
or is incapacitated by any other cause, for 
the proper performance of his duties . 
it shall be the duty of the superintendent 
to make a thorough investigation of the 
case; and if he finds evidence to sustain 
the charge he shall inform the inspector, 
who shall inform the Court of Common 
Pleas of the County, or a judge thereof, by 
petition ; and said court, or judge when the 
court is not in session, shall issue a cita- 
tion, in the name of the Commonwealth, to 
the said mine foreman, assistant mine fore- 
man or fireboss, to appear, at not less than 
five days notice, upon a day fixed before 
said court or a judge thereof, at which 
time the court shall proceed to inquire into 
and investigate the allegations. If the 
court finds the allegations to be true it 
shall notify the Department of Mines of 
such finding, and instruct said Department 
to withdraw the certificate of said delin- 
quent. 

It is clear from the reading of the 
law that a certified mine foreman, assist- 
ant mine foreman or fireboss who fails 
in the performance of his duty and is 
found, upon investigation by the super- 
intendent, to be guilty, must be haled 
before a court or judge to stand trial, 
and be deprived of his certificate if the 
charges are proved. 

The question arises, however, What 
loss does the uncertified mine foreman, 
assistant mine foreman or fireboss sus- 
tain when he is likewise found to have 
failed in the performance of duty. The 
uncertified man has no certificate to 
lose and, as far as one can see, goes 
scott-free. It is even a question 
whether an uncertified official would be 
haled before the court on failure of 
duty. The worst that could befall him 
would be the loss of his position; but 
this would depend on the humor of his 
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employer and the prospects of readily 
filling his place at the time. 

Kindly explain to what extent the 
failure in duty of uncertified mine offi- 
cials can be punished under the law. 

Brownsville, Pa. “IN THE DARK.” 





The points to which this correspon- 
dent has drawn attention are true. 
There is no penalty prescribed by the 
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Bituminous Mine Law of Pennsylvania 
for failure in the performance of duty 
by uncertified men who, “in the judg- 
ment of their employers are equally 
competent with the holders of such 
certificates” as are obtainable under the 
law. The point of the correspondent is 
well taken, and we hope it will bring 
forth a free expression of opinion by 
readers. 
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Answered 

















Examination for Mine Foremen, 
Fourteenth Anthracite District 


(Selected Questions) 


QUESTION—How much air will be 
required to dilute 500 cu.ft. of methane 
to a mixture containing 4 per cent of 
the gas? 

ANSWER—In this case, the 500 cu.ft. 
of methane being 4 per cent of the 
mixture, the volume of the mixture is 
500 + 0.04 = 12,500 cu.ft. and the 
volume of air required is therefore 
12,500 — 500 = 12,000 cu.ft. 

QUESTION—What is the lowest 
oxygen content in which an oil-fed 
flame will burn? 

ANSWER—Assuming pure air un- 
mixed with other gases, an oil-fed 
flame will be extinguished when the 
oxygen content of the air has fallen to 
16.4 per cent. 

QUESTION—Five anemometer read- 
ings, each of one minute duration, are 
taken in an airway the height of 
which is 9 ft. and the width 6 ft. The 
readings are as follows: 108 ft., 111 
ft. 114 ft. 102 ft. and 110 ft. What 
quantity of air is passing through the 
arway? 

ANSWER—Assuming the _ readings 
are taken at points in the airway such 
that they will represent an average 
velocity of the air current, the latter 
is (108 + 111 + 114 + 102 + 110) + 
5 = 109 ft. per min. The sectional 
area of the airway being 6 x 9 = 
54 sq.ft., the estimated volume of air 
is 54 x 109 = 5,886 cu.ft. per min. 

QUESTION—If it requires 5 hp. to 
produce 30,000 cu.ft. of air per minute, 
what horsepower will be required to 
produce 90,000 cu.ft.? 

ANSWER—Assuming no change in 
the circulation of air in the mine 
the volume of air passing varies as 
the cube root of the horsepower on 
the air. In other words, the power 
ratio is equal to the cube of the 
quantity ratio, and for the requried 
horsepower we have, 
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QUESTION—(a) How much must the 
the ventilating pressure be increased 
to double the quantity of air? (b) How 
much must the power be increased to 
double the quantity? 


ANSWER—(a) In order to double the 
quantity of air in circulation in a 
mine or airway, the pressure must be 
increased four times; because the pres- 
sure varies as the square of the 
quantity and 2? = 4. 

(b) Again, since the power varies as 
the cube of the quantity of air in cir- 
culation and 2° = 8, the power re- 
quired to double the quantity of air 
must be increased eight times. 

QUESTION—What distance is re- 
quired by the mine law in each of the 
following cases: (a) Between cross- 
cuts. (b) Between cars when coupled 
together. (c) Miners’ box from track. 
(d) Breaker from mine opening. (e) 
Fireroom from breaker. (f) Safety 
holes on gangway. (g) Between cars 
and rib where cars are run by sprag- 
ging? 

ANSWER—(a) The Anthracite Mine 
Law requires a cross-heading shall not 
be driven at a distance greater than 
60 ft. from the face of a chamber or 
breast, which practically limits the 
distance apart of crosscuts. (Art. 10, 
Sec. 15) 

(b) The law requires that the 
bumpers on mine cars shall be of suffi- 
cient length to keep the cars 12 in. 
apart when standing on a straight and 
level road. (Art. 12, Rule 52) 

(c) The law requires all explosives 
used in a mine to be kept in a box 
at least 10 ft. from the track, where 
such a distance is available. (Art. 12, 
Rule 27) 

(d) The law specifies that no 
breaker shall be erected nearer than 
200 ft. from any opening between the 
surface and the underground work- 
ings of a mine. (Art. 4, Sec. 5) 

(e) The law forbids the placing of 
any boiler for the purpose of generat- 
ing steam, nearer than 100 ft. from 
any coal breaker. (Art. 5, Sec. 2) 

(f) The law requires that safety 
holes on mine passageways shall not 
be spaced more than 150 ft. apart. 
(Art. 12, Rule 43) 

(g) The law requires that where 
cars are run on gravity roads, by 
sprags or brakes, there shall be a 
space not less than 2 ft. between the 
body of the car and the rib, on one 
or both sides of the track. (Rule 47) 

QuEsTION—The quantity of air pass- 
ing through a crosscut in a gaseous 
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mine is 20,000 cu.ft. per min. and the 
area of the crosscut is 30 sq.ft.; does 
the law permit the use of safety lamps 
of the gauze type in this opening? 

ANSWER—The Anthracite Mine Law 
limits the velocity of the air passing 
through any opening where gauze 
safety lamps are used to 450 ft. per 
min., except on the main intake and 
return airways of the mine. (Art. 10, 
Sec. 7.) In this case, the velocity of 
the air passing through the crosscut 
having a sectional area of 30 sq.ft. is 
20,000 + 30 = 666% ft. per min. 
Therefore, the law would not permit 
the use of a gauze safety lamp in this 
opening. 

QUESTION—What are the advantages 
and disadvantages of electric safety* 
lamps? 

ANSWER—We assume this question 
refers to electric mine lamps, the term 
“electric safety lamps” being a mis- 
nomer. The chief advantages of the 
electric cap lamp are the following: 
The lamp gives brilliant illumination 
and is always in place on the head of 
the wearer, leaving his hands free for 
the work to be performed. The latest 
improved type of electric cap lamp 
affords a maximum degree of protec- 
tion against the ignition of gas. 

The principal disadvantage in the 
use of electric mine lamps, is the fail- 
ure of this type of lamp to give any 
indication of an irrespirable or poison- 
ous atmosphere to which the wearer 
may be exposed and of which he has 
no warning, except he is also provided 
with a gauze safety lamp. 

QUESTION—Name five duties imposed 
on mine foremen, by law. 

ANSWER—The Anthracite Mine Law 
(Art. 12, General Rules) specifies the 
following as the duties of the mine 
foreman or his assistant: 1. The mine 
foreman -shall have charge of all 
matters pertaining to the ventilation 
of the mine. (Rule 3) 2. The foreman 
or his assistant must examine, at least 
once a week, all accessible parts of 
abandoned portions of the mine and 
remove whatever dangers may be 
found therein. (Rule 4) 3. The mine 
foreman or his assistant must examine, 
every morning, all working places, 
traveling roads and other places where 
danger may exist in mines generating 
explosive gases, the examination to be 
made within three hours, at the most, 
before the time for commencing work. 
(Rule 5) 4. The foreman or his 
assistant must visit and examine each 
working place in the mine, at least 
once every alternate day, while the 
men are or should be at work in such 
place, and see that the -place is 
properly timbered and safe in other 
respects. (Rule 12) 5. The mine fore- 
man or other competent person ap- 
pointed by him, must examine, at 
least once every day, all slopes, shafts, 
main roads, travelingways, signal 
apparatus, pulleys and timbering, and 
see that they are safe. (Rule 13) 





*The term safety lamp applies only to a 
lamp the flame of which is isolated from 
the surrounding atmosphere by wire gauze. 
Its use in reference to any type of electric 
mine lamp causes confusion. 
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Gibbs L. Baker Defines Owners’ Rights in 
Confiscation Cases 


IBBS L. BAKER, counsel for the Wholesale Coal 

Trade Association of New York, Inc., has just given 
an opinion with regard to claims for confiscated coal in 
which he says: 

“Our opinion, briefly stated, is that where dealers enter 
into contracts for the delivery of coal at a definite fixed 
price and consign shipments of coal for delivery under the 
agreements previously entered into, the confiscation or 
diversion of such coal by the carriers constitutes a viola- 
tion of property rights (indisputably protected by the 
Constitution of the United States) for which damages as 
evidenced by the contract price are properly recoverable. 

With the termination of Federal control March 1, 1920, 
Mr. Baker says, all right of the railroads to exercise the 
broad powers conferred by the Lever Act ceased to exist. 
The Lever Act was designed to assist Government agencies 
and not private enterprises. 





To Ask Federal Trade Commission to Reveal 
Government Coal Costs and Increases 


Fac wernt hee calling for a report by the Federal 
Trade Commission as to coal costs paid by the gov- 
ernment in 1920, as compared with those paid in 1919, has 
been introduced in the House by Representative Newton, 
of Minnesota. The report is to cover the following infor- 
mation: Tonnage of anthracite and bituminous, production 
cost, mine price, prices paid, arrangements under which it 
was purchased; compensation, if any, paid by the govern- 
ment to any broker or agent; compensation paid by the 
seller to any broker or agent or middleman, and whether 
such payment was made with the knowledge of a govern- 
ment representative; amount paid by the government for 
coal in 1920 in excess of the amount paid by it for the 
same tonnage in 1919, and any additional information 
tending to make known the excess in cost to the govern- 
ment for coal purchased in 1920 over that in 1919. The 
commission is authorized to report if any attempt or 
effort is made to interfere with its agents in procuring the 
information. 





Proposed Legislation on Explosives 
Declared Unenforceable 


EPRESENTATIVES of the Department of Mines, the 
Department of Labor and Industry and the State Police 
Department of Pennsylvania met in Philadelphia Jan. 14 
to discuss the outlines of an explosives code which will be 
presented for enactment by the State Legislature this year. 
At the conference about fifty representatives of mining 
companies and powder manufacturers also were present. 
The proposed bill, as prepared by Dr. F. D. Patterson, 
was read in full and discussed in part. The measure, which 
is a lengthy one, is designed to follow up the sale or gift 
of explosives by means of records, and to regulate the 
location of magazines, which term includes every building 
where explosives are stored. For the latter purpose the 
American table of distances is included in the bill. This 
means that no mine magazine could be nearer an inhabited 
building than 145 feet, and then only if less than fifty 
pounds were stored, while if between 9,000 and 10,000 
pounds were stored the magazine would have to be 1,740 
feet from the nearest inhabited ‘building. 

Mining men, both anthracite and bituminous, told Com- 
missioner Connelley, who presided, that the bill as it stands 
could not be enforced in the coal regions, as it would be 
impossible to observe the distance regulations. The Lacka- 
wanna would have to move twenty-seven magazines and 
could find no places to comply with the new rules. They 
also objected to the creation of a Bureau of Explosives, to 
which reports would have to be made, saying that there 
are too many bureaus already in state and federal gov- 
ernments, receiving reports on identical matters. They 
said that if new explosives regulations were needed, the 
mine code should be amended. 
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This view was supported by Chief Button and Deputy 
Chief Hall, of the State Department of Mines. D. P. Reese 
of Harrisburg, suggested that mining companies be ee. 
empted entirely from the provisions of the proposed code. 
No final action was taken, and it was agreed to meet again 
in the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, on Feb. 3, at 
9:30 a.m. 

Among the mining men present were: Messrs. Hadesty, 
Philadelphia & Reading; Quin, Susquehanna Collieries Co,; 
Whildin, Lehigh Coal & Navigation; Wilson, Temple Coal 
Co.; Connelly, Pennsylvania Coal Co.; Reese, Lackawanna; 
Cameron, Westmoreland Coal Co.; Osler, Carnegie (Coal 
Co., and Creighton, Creighton Coal Co. 





Gives Anthracite Profits As 89c. Per Ton 
On Freshly-Mined Coal 


ENATOR CALDER’S committee on reconstruction took 

testimony on Jan. 17 in regard to mine costs of produc- 
ing anthracite. Francis Walker, economist of the Federal 
Trade Commission; E. F. Colladay, who was attached to 
the District of Columbia Fuel Administration, and others 
familiar with coal in Washington were heard by the com- 
mittee. Mr. Walker said the commission was unable to 
give producing costs at this time owing to the order issued 
by the court forbidding it to require cost reports of oper- 
ators. He gave approximate figures showing a margin of 
profit by anthracite producers of $1.29 per ton on total out- 
put, including washery coal, or 89c. per ton on freshly- 
mined coal. He figured the present cost at $5.72 per gross 
ton, or an increase of $1.13 since December, 1918. 





IN A RECENT DECISION the Circuit Court at Fort Smith, 
Ark., held that the United Mine Workers of America can- 
not be sued for damages because it is an unincorporated 
labor union. This decision was made in a case that. was filed 
first in the Federal Court at Fort Smith a long time ago, 
in which a widow sued the union for damages, because her 
husband was killed in the Hartford Valley troubles in 1914. 
The case was dismissed in that court and refiled in the 
Circuit Court, of the county. There is a law in Arkansas 
which says that an unincorporated labor union cannot be 
sued, and this law was brought to the attention of the 
Circuit Court, resulting in the decision mentioned. The 
Arkansas Supreme Court recently held, also, that a suit 
could not be maintained against an unincorporated asso- 
ciation. 








Retail Prices of Food Articles Drop 8 
Per Cent in December 


HE cost of the twenty-two articles making up 

the retail food index carried by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the U. S. Department of Labor 
decreased 8 per cent in December as compared with 
November. 

Since January, 1919, monthly retail prices of food 
have been obtained for forty-three food articles. In 
addition, prices on storage eggs have been procured 
for certain months of the year. During the month 
from Nov. 15 to Dec. 15, 1920, the prices of all of 
the forty-four articles decreased in price, with the 
exception of eggs and raisins. Strictly fresh eggs 
increased 7 per cent, storage eggs, 5 per cent, and 
raisins three-tenths of 1 per cent. 

For the period December, 1919, to December, 1920, 
the percentage decrease in twenty-two food articles, 
combined, was 10 per cent. For the seven-year 
period, December, 1913, to December, 1920, the per- 
centage increase in twenty-two food articles, com- 
bined, was 71 per cent. The index number for the 
twenty-two articles, combined, based on 1913 as 100, 
was 178 in December, 1920. 
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Anthracite Operators Deny Miners’ Demands 


TWO-DAY session brought no result in the conference 

between the operators and mine workers of the anthra- 
cite region. The operators consent to meet the union officials 
again if the mine workers desire it. Otherwise the confer- 
ence will be definitely concluded with the last day of the 
session which was held Jan. 25. The mine workers prac- 
tically wanted a new agreement, but the operators held firm 
to their original declarations. There were small inequali- 
ties. They were ready to correct them, but the mine 
workers were looking for a larger catch and refused even 
to ask for these small concessions which had been used as a 
colorable excuse for a further discussion of the terms of 
the agreement. 


Strike When Railroad Did Not Run Special; 
Other Men Demand Pay for Lost Coal 


WENTY-ONE mines in the Clinton, (Ind.) field were 

idle two days recently because of a walk-out of the 
men in protest against the action of the Chicago & Eastern 
lilinois R.R. in refusing to run a miners’ train to Miami 
mine No. 8 on a previous day. The men did not work that 
day because of a mine fatality and they assert that the 
railroad company failed to send out a train to bring them 
back to Clinton. The company, it is said, asserts that the 
contract with the miners does not provide for running trains 
under these circumstances. 

Several rooms in mine No. 20 of the Vandalia Coal Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind., recently caved in and the miners de- 
manded pay for the coal which they lost by the fall. When 
the company refused to pay for their loss the whole force 
at the mine went on strike. 

The Coal Bluff Mining Co. of Terre Haute, is closed down 
because a motorman refused to bring out a sick miner, and 
the company declined to discharge him for his refusal. The 
man became ill suddenly and wanted to leave the mine. 








War on One Another and on Company 


A No. 14, or Port Blanchard, colliery of the Pennsylvania 
Coal Co. in the anthracite region there are two unions 
both united with the United Mine Workers of America but 
fighting one another bitterly. One group of fifty-four men 
had the charter and the other group, consisting of 1,550 men, 
had the seal. The larger body is that known as the insur- 
gent union. Feeling its strength it invited the regulars to 
come to a meeting and lay down the charter, their books and 
money, promising to lay down the seal. But the regulars 
refuse to comply. 

Complaint was also made at the Central Colliery about 
wage rates. A meeting was called for Monday, Jan. 10, 
and on Saturday, Jan, 8, the men in the local of No. 14 
mine, about 1,500 men, went on strike. It was announced 
that if at the time of the meeting the charter was not sur- 
rendered and the wages adjusted, a strike would be called 
involving all the men in the Pittston area. When the meet- 
ing opened Rinaldo Capallini, who favored a strike, was 
strongly opposed by James A. Joyce, the merchant of Pitts- 
ton who has been the mine workers’ leader. Joyce thought 
it time to stop striking and advised the men to keep their 
contracts. He is backed by the English-speaking men. 
Capallini, who is supported by the foreign element, wanted 
Joyce ejected from the hall. After the regular session the 
general grievance committee decided to call a strike of all 
the miners in the Pittston district unless the charter was 
turned over by Jan. 15. 

It was soon seen that a general strike would break up the 
insurgent union, as the men were weary of the constant idle- 
ness and their insurgent leaders could not control them. At 
one colliery, No. 9, the men refused to strike and the check 
weighman resigned. Some of the mine workers declare that 
Capallini has been bribed by the company. He is alleged 
to have received $10,000 but says that it was compensation 
for the loss of an arm by an accident which occurred in the 
mines about fifteen years ago. 
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Counter charges have been made that Joyce has been 
bought. On Jan. 10 his store with the residence above it was 
dynamited, three persons being blown out of their beds and 
the entire front of the store being wrecked. Several other 
houses were damaged. 

The Pittston police refused to let John L. Lewis hold a 
meeting in that city on Jan, 10, fearing a disturbance. 
Lewis and all the union officials are strongly opposed to 
the strike and the police feared that violent measures would 
be taken by the insurgents from the union. In the last 
ten months ten houses have been dynamited, nearly all of 
them the property of people of Italian origin. 

Since that time conditions have been mending a little. 
Rinaldo Capallini, finding that his followers were not so 
numerous as he thought, resigned on Jan. 16, shortly after 
500 men from Mine No. 14 rejoined the United Mine 
Workers. However, the membership of the general griev- 
ance committee, being changed by this exodus, stiffened up 
and on Jan. 23 re-elected Capallini with the understanding 
that no one was to interfere with him. 





Mine Workers Lobby at Indianapolis for 
Increased Accident Compensation 


FFICIALS of District No. 11, United Mine Workers of 

America, are making plans for activities at Indian- 
apolis in connection with the present session of the Legisla- 
ture. They expect to make a fight for several measures 
sought by the miners and will oppose other proposed laws 
objectionable to them. 

Five representatives of District No. 11 have registered as 
lobbyists to work in the interest of the bituminous miners 
of the state. They are Edward Stewart and William Mitch, 
president and secretary respectively of the district organ- 
ization; William H. Rainey, Princeton; Harold A. Hender- 
son, Rockville, and John A. Riddle, Vincennes. 

They registered as opposed to all laws and measures that 
may authorize employment of any militia or constabulary 
in industrial disputes, against all laws which tend to re- 
strict collective bargaining of workers and against any 
measures which would restrict the right of workers to quit 
work for better working or living conditions. They will 
advocate laws for improved workmen’s compensation, better 
living conditions for coal miners and laws which will reduce 
industrial accidents. They will advocate free labor, free 
speech and a free press. 

A measure of unusual interest to the miners is that of a 
readjustment of the workmen’s compensation law. The 
views of the miners on this matter are outlined in a state- 
ment by Secretary William Mitch as follows: “The rate 
of compensation as designated in the present compensation 
law is as originally enacted in 1915, when conditions were 
much different than at the present time. This rate is in- 
adequate and effort will be made to raise the rate from 55 
per cent of the average weekly earnings to 65 per cent, and 
to change the minimum computing basis from $24 to $30 
per week. 





Three Mine Workers Out of Four Unionized; 
One Out of Sixteen Idle 


ECAUSE of strikes in Alabama and West Virginia and 

lack of employment and disability among miners else- 
where, more than 50,000 members of the United Mine 
Workers of America were unemployed in December, accord- 
ing to a report given out at international headquarters of 
the union, in Indianapolis. The total paid up membership 
last month was 553,295. As the total number of coal mine 
workers in the country is about 800,000, the industry is 
now about 75 per cent unionized, said Ellis Searles, editor 
of the United Mine Workers’ Journal. Mr. Searles said 
that the December membership broke all records, the highest 
previous paid enrollment being 524,636, in October, 1919. 
Many strikers in Alabama and West Virginia, exonerated 
from paying dues, are omitted in the enumeration. 
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Southern Appalachian Operators Hold Annual Meeting; 
Railroad Advises Working Only on Certain Days 


Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ Association 

was held in Knoxville, Tenn., Jan. 21. The meeting 
was largely attended by association members as well as by 
operators from the Virginia and Alabama districts. It had 
been planned to hold four group meetings in the morning 
to discuss problems related to operating, marketing, de- 
veloping and transportation respectively, but by general 
agreement, only one general meeting was held, which was 
presided over by E. C. Mahan, Knoxville, Tenn., who briefly 
set forth some of the problems that may be expected during 
the coming year, stating that it seemed to him that it 
was a time for a return to conservative business. 

J. A. Norman, representing the Alabama Coal.Operators’ 
Association, stated that labor conditions in Alabama were 
rapidly improving, and that practically all mines were run- 
ning in a normal manner. Following Mr. Norman’s re- 
marks a general discussion was held, with expressions from 
R. E. Howe, Guy Darst, Alex. Bonneyman, C. D. Boyd, 
C. D. Kilgore, C. W. Hendrickson and others. The general 
opinion was that 1921 would be a year of rather hard 
sledding for the coal operators. 

The general meeting was held at 2 p.m. in the assembly 
room of the Board of Trade Building. In his opening ad- 
dress, President Gunter dwelt upon the necessity for the 
coal operators to strongly support the efforts of the asso- 
ciation in all matters, dwelling especially upon prompt pay- 
ment of dues or assessments and the strict observance of 
labor agreements and traffic laws. 


RAILROAD OFFICIAL PLEDGES CO-OPERATION 


Ts eleventh annual meeting of the members of the 


Following this address Secretary McCoy submitted his 
annual report, which showed the association to be in ex- 
cellent condition., C. D. Boyd, traffic manager for the 
Hazard, Harlan and Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ 
Associations, submitted a brief review of his efforts during 
the year to relieve the car shortage which existed in a 
maximum degree in eastern Kentucky fields for practi- 
cally the entire year. Following Mr. Boyd’s report, J. H. 
Dulaney, coal and coke agent for the Louisville & Nash- 
ville R.R., made a short address, expressing the wish of 
the railroad to maintain friendly relations with the coal 
operators by giving maximum service at all times. Mr. 
Dulaney also briefly touched upon the contemplated ex- 
penditures of the railroad in order to increase traffic move- 
ment in eastern Kentucky. 

President Gunter then read a telegram from J. D. A. 
Morrow, vice-president of the National Coal Association, 
expressing regret that he could not attend the meeting. 
President Gunter strongly endorsed the work of Colonel 
D. B. Wentz and Mr. Morrow before the Calder investi- 
gating committee, stating that he had just returned from 
Washington, and that it was clearly evident that this 
committee was out for blood and that the coal business 
had but one chance to escape drastic legislation, and that 
was to back the efforts of Colonel Wentz and Mr. Morrow 
to the utmost. 

The question of operating the mines only upon certain 
days of the week was discussed as a measure to cut down 
operating expenses of the railroad, and a committee com- 
posed of C. W. Hendrickson, C. M. Moore and C. D. Boyd 
was appointed to discuss this measure with railroad of- 
ficials. This question was brought up by request of Super- 
intendent of Transportation Keister, of the Southern Ry., 
who has stated that the intermittent operation of the 
mines greatly increased his operating expenses. He said 
that if the members would agree to operate only on cer- 
tain days during the present slack period it would effect 
a great saving. 

The following officers were elected: L. G. Gunter, re- 
elected president; J. E. McCoy, re-elected vice-president, 
after which the meeting adjourned until 7:30 p.m. 

The meeting came to a conclusion with the annual ban- 


quet, which began at 7:30 p.m. and continued to an early 
hour in the morning. Judge H. B. Lindsey, who acted as 
toastmaster, was in rare form. Nothing was lacking jpn 
the courses of viands served and music was furnished by 
the Whittle Springs Hotel orchestra. 

During the course of the banquet a gold pocket knife 
and chain were presented to President Gunter. As a climax 
the management of the local B. F. Keith Theater presented 
a portion of a very popular show, which was greeted with 
much applause by those present. At the close of this 
entertainment the banquet adjourned. 

Among those present were C. D. Kilgore, secretary, 
Virginia Coal Operators’ Association; R. E. Taggart, man- 
ager, Stonega Coal & Coke Co.; S. S. Pratt, Lafollette Coal 
& Iron Co.; J. A. Norman, Spears Webster; Tom Easterly, 
W. H. Nelson, and others of the Alabama Coal Operators’ 
Association; Alex Bonneyman, of the Hazard Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association, and many others. 





Sues Tidewater Exchange for Settlement for 
Coal Unaccounted For 


SUIT which has been begun in the U. S. District Court 

by the New River Collieries Co. will be followed with 

interest by all shippers of bituminous coal who are inter- 

ested in the affairs of the Tidewater Coal Exchange, the 

organization which operated from the Summer of 1917 until 
April 30, 1920. 

It will be recalled that all shippers of bituminous coal to 
tidewater were required, under the order of the Fuel Admin- 
istrator of Nov. 6, 1917, to consign all shipments of coal for 
transshipment at Tidewater to the Tidewater Coal Exchange 
in certain designated consigning pools. When the opera- 
tions of this Exchange were terminated in April, 1920, it 
appeared that there had been many excessive withdrawals 
of coal from different pools, with the result that although 
the pools were exhausted, many shippers had delivered large 
tonnages of coal to the various pools which had not been 
redelivered to them or for their account. 

Since the early summer the representatives of the Ex- 
change have been endeavoring, without success, to adjust 
these differences between the debtors and creditors in the 
various pools. It is understood that in some of the pools 
the debits have been substantially liquidated by payment, 
but that in others the accounts have not been adjusted, and, 
for various reasons, probably will not be adjusted by pay- 
ments in full. The purpose of this suit, which is brought by 
a creditor of Pool No. 1, is to require the settlement of 
debits and credits in this pool without regard to the situa- 
tion which may exist in any of the other pools. The com- 
plaint states that the suit is brought for the benefit not only 
of the plaintiff but of all other creditors in Pool No. 1 who 
shall come in and share the expense of the suit. 

The complaint alleges that the members of the Executive 
Committee of the Exchange have refused to recognize the 
right of the plaintiff as a creditor in Pool No. 1 to a separate 
settlement of the accounts of that pool, and that the position 
of the Exchange is that all pools are to be regarded as in a 
single pot, and that the moneys which have been collected 
may be distributed proportionately to the various creditors 
in all of the pools. The fundamental question to be decided 
is whether settlement should be made in this way or of each 
pool separately, the plaintiff contending that moneys 
received for Pool 1 coal in equity belong to the creditors 
in Poo] 1. 

The Guaranty Trust Company is joined as a defendant 
in order to preserve the fund in which moneys collected have 
been deposited, and a temporary restraining order enjoin- 
ing the withdrawal of this fund has been entered. The 
court will hear argument on Jan. 29 on the question whether 
or not this order should be continued pending the final 
determination of the suit. 
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Large Coal Stocks Bear Heavily on British Market 


The South Wales coal situation is very weak, excessive 
stocks bearing heavily on the market. Twenty to thirty 
thousand miners are idle day by day. The best Admiralty 
steamless is quoted £3 5s.@£3 15s. with best smalls, £1 
15s.@£2; cargo, £1 7s. 6d.@£1 12s. 6d, and inferior, £1@ 
§1 5s. Coke is unsalable at £4. On Jan. 21 a quotation was 
made on Welsh large at 60s. 

Australian coal is selling in Norway at £1 per ton under 
the English price. 

More than sixty vessels are laid up on the Tyne. Dur- 
ham screened has just been quoted at 50s. 





Some Japanese Exports to Shanghai: Fushun 
and Kaiping Markets Inactive 


According to Wheelock & Co.’s market letter, issued at 
Shanghai, Dec. 16, 1920, the Japanese coal market con- 
tinues very inactive. Little new business is being done as 
most of the principal consumers have already made their 
arrangements for the new year. At the same time a cer- 
tain amount is being imported into Shanghai for sale in 
the open market, as demand for coal in Japan is dull at 
present. 

Conditions have undergone little change in the Fushun 
and Kaiping coal markets. 

Coal prices are quoted as follow: 
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Dominion Coal Curtails Operations 


Curtailment in operation of the Dominion Coal Co.’s 
collieries, with laying off of many employees, has been 
officially announced. Loss of a contract with the Dutch 
Government left the company without a market for coal 
outside the maritime provinces and local demand has been 
reduced by idleness at the Dominion Steel plant at 
Sydney, N. S. 


THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT has prohibited exports of coal 
to Sabang and Singapore, and entire prohibition is likely 
after March. Westward bound steamers in Indian ports 
may be bunkered to Port Said only, with three days’ mar- 
gin. Eastward bound ships are allowed similar quantities. 


SwIss RAILWAYS, it is announced, have just contracted for 
175,000 tons of American coal and 25,000 tons British coal. 


Exports of Coal and Coke from the United States 
by Countries, November, 1920 


(In Gross Tons) 
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The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 




















developments since the first of the year support improved senti- 

ment, according to a statement by the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York. “The gradual liquidation in many directions,” 
the statement continues, “has materially lessened the strain on bank 
resources and the general credit position is improving. However, 
the importance of export demand in the marketing of many American 
products makes it inevitable that present unstable financial conditions 
throughout a large part of the world will be reflected in the United 
States for some time to come. In addition, the readjustment from war- 
time price levels to those of a more normal character has been pro- 
gressive and has affected different commodities in turn. While it has 
been practically completed in some lines, a further series of readjust- 
ments must necessarily occur in others before business can be properly 
realigned to new conditions and each has its bearing on the entire 
situation. The effect of these successive ‘readjustments should 
neither be an occasion of general pessimism nor should undue optimism 
be engendered by unrelated improvement in special localities or 
lines of business. 

“Stocks of wool, cotton, hides, lumber and other raw materials, 
which are large as measured by demand, continue to dominate the 
markets, but a slightly better tone is noticeable, particularly in hides, 
cotton and wool. It is possible that there will be a considerable de- 
crease in cotton acreage in the South, where a large portion of the 
1920 crop is still in the hands of the growers. 

“While railroad gross earnings set a new record for the year, 
higher operating costs and heavy maintenance outlays have absorbed 
an unprecedented proportion of revenue. The application of the 
higher rates granted by the Interstate Commerce Commission in Sep- 
tember was followed by a falling off in tonnage, so that even gross 
revenues failed to meet expectations during the last quarter of the 
year. The dead-lock between the roads and the Government in respect 
to amounts due to final settlement under the terms of the Government 
guarantee, together with the sharp falling off in traffic, is causing the 
postponement of orders for rails and equipment. It is probable that 
operating ratios will be lowered somewhat as the effect of lower prices 
for commodities, especially fuel coal, becomes apparent.” 


[eevee is a more confident feeling throughout the country, and 





Several departments of the Ware 
Woolen Co., which have been closed 
since November resumed operations 
Monday, Jan. 24. Officials at the 
plant said they hoped to have all 
departments running by Jan. 31. 

One large silk factory at Mid- 
dletown, N. Y., is largely increasing 
its machines and operatives over any 
previous time. Another has placed 
all employees back on full time. 

Overtime work has been started 
at the Windsor Print Works, North 
Adams, Mass. An increase in the 
when 100 employees returned to number and size of orders is given 
work after a three weeks’ shutdown. as the reason. 


Textile Mills Busy 

Every textile mill was in opera- 
tion Jan. 24 in Bennington, Vt., for 
the first time since Christmas. One 
of the six underwear mills of the 
H. E. Bradford Company had been 
shut down for two months. One of 
the two hosiery mills is running on 
a schedule of five days a week and 
the other three days. 

The George E. Duffy Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Worcester, Mass., re- 
sumed operations in its Cherry Val- 
ley woolen mills Monday, Jan. 24, 


Steel Mills Reopening 


After four weeks of restricted op- 
eration in the steel trade, amounting 
almost to complete shutdowns in 
some instances, various independent 
steel companies are starting up on 
orders that will keep their plants 
going on a 50 per cent scale for two 
weeks or more, according to the Iron 
Age of Jan. 27, which says: 

“Thus the Chicago district shows 
better operations than in several 
weeks, the independent companies 
running this week at 30 to 40 per 
cent of steel works and 50 to 60 per 
cent of blast furnace capacity, while 
the Steel Corporation’s finishing 
mills were. at 80 to 85 per cent. 

“Pittsburg and Ohio districts show 
a slightly lower average of plant 
operation, the independents increas- 
ing somewhat, while the Steel Cor- 
poration fell off slightly in sheets, 
tin plate and wire. However, the 
Carnegie Steel Co. has started up 
another blast furnace and now has 
forty-eight in biast, while steel ingot 
output is 95 per cent. 

“At Johnstown, Pa., the Cambria 
plant will start next week on a 
50-per cent basis, after being prac- 
tically shut down since late Decem- 
ber. Two weeks’ orders are ahead. 
The Alan Wood works in the Phila- 
delphia district will run about 50 per 
cent full next week. Other Eastern 
mills plan to run in part early in 
February.” 





Connecticut Plants Speed Up 

Operation of the Remington Arms- 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co. at 
Bridgeport, Conn., employing 3,500 
persons three days a week, with a 
cut in wages, was resumed Monday, 
Jan. 24. Warner Brothers, corset 
makers, with 3,000 employees, in- 
creased their time four hours weekly 
under a wage cut. The Locomobile 
Company cut wages 10 per cent, but 
continues on regular time schedules 
for 400 hands. 





Shoe Factories Increase Output 

Some increase in production in the 
shoe industry is noted in recent re- 
ports from factories in eastern Mas- 
sachusetts. Virtually all the large 
shops in Haverhill have begun work 
on shoes for the Easter trade with 
75 per cent of the full force of cut- 
ters and 60 per cent of other work- 
ers employed. Improvement in the 
women’s shoe business in Lynn has 
advanced to the point where nearly 
every one of the factories is in oper- 
ation wholly or in part. The number 
of workers employed, estimated at 
75 per cent, is said to be greater 
than at any time since last May. In 
the Brockton district factories work- 
ing on men’s shoes are operating on 
full or part time, with total produc- 
tion about 50 per cent of normak 
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C. S. Allen Brands Riley Charges Before Senate 


Committee as “Tissue 


Trade Association of New York, which was charged 

last week by Armin W. Riley of the Department of 
Justice, with hampering the work of the Department of 
Justice, replied Jan. 24 to the accusations, by asserting that 
Mr. Riley’s discussion was “a tissue of misrepresentation, 
if not wilful falsehood.” The denial of the allegations took 
the form of a letter to the members of the association. 

Mr. Allen explained the delay in answering the charges as 
due to the necessity of discussing the matter with the 
Attorney General and receiving permission to refer to the 
records of the Department of Justice to disprove Mr. Riley’s 
charges. The association secretary made known in the 
letter that we was in Washington Saturday, Jan. 22, and 
returned to his office Jan. 24. 

Mr.: Allen reiterated that his association has been and is 
still giving every co-operation to the Department of Justice, 
through William McMurtrie Speer, who, he says he has been 
advised by the Department of Justice, is the local repre- 
sentative in all matters which concern bituminous coal, in 
which the association members are almost exclusively inter- 
ested. In his letters to the members he quotes from Depart- 
ment of Justice high officials who designated Mr. Speer as 
the proper medium through which to accomplish the co- 
operation. 

That the attack by Mr. Riley was not unexpected, and 
that it was the result of the activities of a disgruntled 
group, prosecuted by Mr. Speer, through information sup- 
plied by the association, is the interpretation laid upon one 
portion of the letter, which quotes from the annual report 
of the secretary, before the Riley charges were made. Mr. 
Allen said: “As an inevitable result of the participation of 
your representatives in the course followed by Mr. Speer in 
prosecuting certain members of the trade, there has been a 
flareback, and your secretary and general counsel, as well 
as others more intimately connected with the co-operation 
afforded to Mr. Speer, have been the recipients of a not 
altogether unexpected attack accompanied by vilification 
and charges of almost every nature; but in this connection 
the conduct of your representatives is open to the fullest 
investigation by any interested member, with complete con- 
fidence of ability to satisfy anyone as to the propriety of 
every move undertaken.” 


(trate S. ALLEN, secretary of the Wholesale Coal 


PUBLICITY FUND TO COMBAT UNFAIR CHARGES 


Mr. Allen says that the publicity fund of the organization 
referred to by Mr. Riley was used “to buy advertising space 
and to prepare news copy to tell the truth about the coal 
situation and to combat unfair charges made by notoriety- 
seeking public officials.” 

In answering the charge that he derived money from 
other sources than his association salary Mr. Allen said 
“It is a matter of record with the association that my 
arrangement with the association is not now and has never 
been an exclusive employment, there being with me at all 
times the privilege of accepting work from members and 
outsiders, provided it does not interfere with the discharge 
of my duties as secretary.” The letter, which is addressed to 
members of the association, in full is as follows: 

You have, of course, been apprised through the public press of 
the charges made against this association, your secretary and 
general counsel by Armin W. Riley, who is one of the investi- 
gators of the Department of Justice, in his testimony before the 
Senate Committee on Manufactures, in Washington last week, 
when that committee was considering the Calder coal bill. 

It is due to you to say that the fact that this office has not 
previously refuted these charges is not because there was not a 
complete and proper reply which could be made; but has been 
entirely attributable to the fact that the relations which have 
existed between this office and the Department of Justice, as 
represented in New York by William McMurtrie Speer and in 
Washington by Judge Ames, Henry S. Mitchell and Attorney 
General Palmer in person, have been such that it was thought to 


ot Misrepresentation” 


be at least the part of courtesy to, if not the right of, the Attor- 
ney General to expect that we should first consult his office. 

Riley’s testimony was given last Thursday, and we gained 
knowledge of it through the newspapers of Friday morning. A 
meeting on the subject was held Friday afternoon. Your secre- 
tary and general counsel went to Washington Friday night. 
Saturday morning the latter consulted with a representative of 
the Attorney General, with a view to obtaining Mr. Palmer’s con- 
sent to refer to the correspondence between his office and this 
association, to disprove the charges made by Riley before the 
Senate committee. It was not possible to see the Attorney General 
in person, but we expect to receive his consent to the use of those 
documents today, based upon the assurance of a favorable rec- 
ommendation to that effect by the representative of the Attorney 
General who was seen in Washington Saturday. 

We likewise obtained a copy of the official report of the testi- 
mony of Riley before the Senate committee, and so far as it 
relates to the subject here under discussion it is a tissue of mis- 
representation, if not wilful falsehood. 

That there has been the fullest co-operation with the Depart- 
ment of Justice, through the representatives here who we under- 
stood were authorized to receive such co-operation, will be clearly 
demonstrated by the records in the files of the department, 
including reports from Mr. Speer to the Attorney General to that 
effect. 

It is probably hardly necessary for me to tell you that as to the 
moneys contributed to the publicity campaign fund, they were 
used to buy advertising space and to prepare news copy to tell 
the truth about the coal situation and to combat unfair charges 
by notoriety-seeking public officials, for all of which expendi- 
tures we have proper vouchers in the files of the association. The 
result in this respect has been most gratifying, illustrating as it 
does that fair policy of the American press to tell both sides of 
the story. The newspapers have given us opportunity to defend 
ourselves against slanderous charges, even if in some cases they 
disagree with us editorially. 


Mr. ALLEN EXPLAINS HIs ACTIVITIES 


With respect to the charge made by Riley that certain moneys 
were paid to me by Mr. Baker, most of you are familiar with the 
fact, which is a matter of record in the association, that my 
arrangement with the association is not now and has never been 
an exclusive employment, there being with me at all times the 
privilege of accepting work from members and outsiders, provided 
it did not interfere with the discharge of my duties as secretary. 
Such work has consisted of the presentation of matters before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and departments of the 
Federal and state governments. 

Those of you who attended the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion, held on Tuesday of last week, will recall that portion of my 
annual report which reads as follows: 

“As an inevitable result of the participation of your representa- 
tives in the course followed by Mr. Speer in prosecuting certain 
members of the trade, there has been a flareback and your secre- 
tary and general counsel, as well as others more intimately con- 
nected with the co-operation afforded to Mr. Speer, have been the 
recipients of a not altogether unexpected attack accompanied by 
vilification and charges of almost every nature; but in this con- 
nection the conduct of your representatives is open to the fullest 
investigation by any interested member with a complete con- 
fidence of ability to satisfy anyone as to the propriety of every 
move undertaken.” 

It is perhaps proper at this time to again: relate to you what 
we understand to be the facts in the matter with respect to the 
attitude which should be maintained by the trade in relation to 
the various representatives of the Department of Justice, which 
are these: ? 

William MecMurtrie Speer is the Special Assistant to the Attor- 
ney General, in full charge of all matters concerning dealings in 
bituminous coal so far as the Department of Justice may be 
interested in such matters, and his authority is not only full but 
exclusive, the exclusion comprehending even the District Attorney 
in the Southern District of New York. In other words, as I am 
informed by the Department of Justice, Mr. Riley and his agents 
have absolutely nothing to do with investigating transactions in 
bituminous coal. 

With respect to anthracite coal I quote Henry S. Mitchell, 
Special Assistant to the Attorney General, in a letter addressed 
to me under date of Dec. 3, 1920, which, in part, reads as follows: 

“You will recall that the subject of bituminous coal received 
the active consideration of the Attorney General and his repre- 
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sentatives during the summer, and that their activities with 
reference to anthracite coal began more recently. IN DEALING 
WITH ANTHRACITE COAL the Attorney General designated E. 
Lowry Humes, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, to investigate 
and take action with reference to the producing companies, Mr. 
Speer to deal, so far as he could, with the problem of procuring 
an equitable distribution to consumers in New York City, and 
Mr. Riley to investigate sales by New York dealers at excessive 
prices, with a view to prosecution under the Lever Act.” 


I am advised by counsel that there is no authority in the 
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Attorney General or any of his representatives to demand of you 
any facts cencerning your business except by proper subpoena, 
and you are therefore entirely within your right to refuse to 
divulge any information called for in any other manner. 

This statement, however, is modified to this extent: we under- 
stand Mr. Speer to be the authorized representative of the 
Department of Justice; we have co-operated with him fully anq 
freely in the last seven or eight months, and it is the policy of 
your efficers and directors to continue that eo-operation and to 
furnish Mr. Speer with any facts which he may desire. 





‘Senator Reed Voices Opposition to Regulation of 
Business by Government Commissions 


ECRETARY W. J. THOMPSON of the Anthracite Coal 
- Operators’ Association, of Philadelphia, was sharply 

cross-examined Jan. 25 before the Senate Manu- 
factures Committee by Chairman La Follette and Senator 
Walsh of Massachusetts as to the correctness of conclu- 
sions he reached in his formal brief. Senator Walsh asked 
the witness to produce the income tax returns of the coal 
companies during the period of control by the Fuel Admin- 
istration, to determine if the companies had gained or lost 
money under prices fixed at that time. Senator La Fol- 
lette denied a statement of the witness that the Federal 
Trade Commission had authorized the independent coal 
operators to charge 75c. a ton more than the railroad coal 
companies. He also denied a statement of the witness 
that the operators had a 20 per cent selling expense, con- 
tending that the sales agents of the operators paid the 
expenses. 

Other features of the day’s hearing was testimony of 
Senator Calder, who produced letters from various parts 
of the country commending the bill he had introduced and 
complaining against an actual shortage of coal and high 
prices. Senator Gronna said the coal situation in North 
Dakota was acute, prices ranging as high as $20 a ton for 
bituminous, which he declared was an outrage. 

Senator Calder read extracts from about a dozen let- 
ters from various parts of the country complaining against 
high prices and urging legislation by Congress, some writ- 
ers expressing themselves in poetry. The Union County 
Tuberculosis League of New Jersey declared that 3,000 
families were without coal and a New Britain (Conn.) 
writer declared that families were actually suffering for 
want of coal and that prices were as high as $19.25 a ton. 


WOULD ELIMINATE ALL BUT ONE MIDDLEMAN 


Senator Calder said that the committee, in tracing War 
Department purchases of coal, had found that some of it 
had passed through the hands of three middlemen and that 
section 14 of the bill was designed to eliminate all but 
one middleman between the operator and the consumer. 
He admitted that the section might have to be rewritten, 
but the purpose was to drive coal direct to the consumer 
without intervention of profits. Senator Reed engaged 
in a constitutional argument with Senator Calder as to 
whether Congress could tax a purely intrastate transaction, 
but Senator Kenyon thought that the court decisions in 
the oleomargarine and state bankers cases authorized such 
a tax as coal is a part of interstate commerce from the 
time it leaves the mine until it reaches the consumer. Sena- 
tor Reed thought the bill was unconstitutional in that it 
used the taxing power of Congress to regulate the sale of 
commodities. 

In reply to Senator Fernald, Senator Calder thought the 
bill could also be amended so as to apply the brokers’ tax 
to all sales, instead of limiting it, as at present, to certain 
sales. 

Senator Reed also criticised this section of the bill on 
the ground that it would break up the present system of 
coal distribution, even to sales in small quantities by re- 
tailers, and assailed coal regulation by the Fuel Admin- 
istration. Senator Calder retorted that the people had 
been mulcted of a billion and a half dollars in exces- 


sive coal prices last year, whereupon Senator Reed remarked 
that the people had been mulcted in high prices on other 
commodities. 

A letter from the Governor of Indiana said coal profiteer- 
ing had been a scandal, and Senator Calder declared that 
90 per cent of the people desired some legislation to pre- 
vent high coal prices and also better quality of coal. 

Senator Reed favored punishing those who conspired 
to withhold coal for the purpose of enhancing the price, 
but Senator Calder said he knew of no such conspiracy. 
Senator Reed said he»favored getting to the people all 
information as to the cost of the articles they purchased, 
but he objected to “monkeying with trade and business” and 
regulation of business by government commissions. 

Senator Reed asked Mr. Thompson, of the anthracite 
operators, to supply information as to dividends paid by 
coal companies, and Senator La Follette asked the wit- 
ness to supply the committee with information as to the 
tonnage, mine cost, sales, investment, net profits, stock- 
holders, relation of companies between sales agents and 
jobbers, copies ef sales and contracts with agents and con- 
tract and spot.coal prices. 


SUGGESTS PERUSAL OF INCOME TAX RETURNS 


When the witness declared that the prices fixed by the 
Fuel Administration were not reasonable, Senator Walsh 
asked if the companies would submit to the committee their 
income tax returns, from which it could be determined 
whether the companies made or lost under these prices. 
The witness said the returns would show other considera- 
tions, and also that the operators should have at least a 
$1 per ton margin. 

Senator La Follette thought the independent company 
prices had been $3 instead of 75c. a ton higher than the 
railroad coal company prices. Mr. La Follette also ques- 
tioned as to whether it was not the sales agents rather 
than the operators who paid the selling expenses, and 
therefore that the operators were not entitled to a 20 cents 
per ton sales expenses. 

Mr. Armstrong, of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., said the 50 
mines in the Pittsburgh district of which he is mine man- 
ager produced about twenty-three million tons a year, and 
in answer to questions by Senator Reed he spoke of labor 
conditions. He said that prior to 1916 there were practi- 
cally no labor difficulties but that lately the principal labor 
difficulty was to keep the men steadily employed, as they 
seemed not to care to work regularly, due to the fact that 
they were getting high wages and could afford to lay off 
now and then. 

In the debate on the meat-packing bill in the Senate, Sen- 
ator Edge, New Jersey, a member of the Calder coal com- 
mittee, said he was not entirely satisfied that the Calder 
bill meets the situation and that he was prepared to con- 
sider whatever was necessary to bring about the relief 
contemplated by the Calder bill irrespective of the meas- 
ure now under consideration. He said that while other 
commodities had declined in price, anthracite had gone up. 

Senator McCumber opposed government interference in 
business, and said its interference in the operation of coal 
mines had raised the price of coal beyond the reach of 
the public. He said the only remedy was to declare by law 
a wrongful act and punish it. He opposed regulation of 
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business by a government commission on the ground that 
it was inefficient and uneconomical. 

Arthur E. Hedstrom, of the E. L. Hedstrom Co., wholesale 
and retail coal dealers of Buffalo, N. Y., told the committee 
the coal shortage in that city, complained of previously by 
Representative Meade, was due to the failure of the natural- 
gas supply, which had to be replaced by coal. He denied 
profiteering by the wholesalers or dealers or the creating of 
an artificial market. He estimated the average profit of his 
company at 15c. a ton, with a profit of 70c. for the retailer. 
He admitted, however, that his profits last year were 
$190.000, or 100 per cent on his capital, representing the 
sale of 800,000 tons, mostly bituminous. The average profit 
was 23c. a ton, or a 4 to 5 per cent return on the turnover. 

Charles O’Neill, Altoona, Pa., secretary, Pennsylvania 
Coal Producers Association, of 185 members, producing 
twenty-five million tons of bituminous, said there had been a 
wage advance of 130 per cent among miners since 1914. Of 
the workmen around mines 41 per cent were day laborers 
at $7.50 a day. He gave the mine cost in 1920 at $3.17 a 
ton, made up of $2.19 labor, 46c. for supplies and 52c. for 
overhead, as against 92c. for labor, 10c. for supplies and 12c. 
for overhead in 1916. He discussed the absence of miners 
from work for unimportant reasons, saying the mines 
figured on 10 to 15 per cent absence as a regular proposition. 
The witness said the miners took more time off than em- 
ployees in other industries, presumably on the ground that, 
as they work on a tonnage basis at high wages, they fee! 
they make enough in some days to lay off other days and 
also feel that they are their own bosses and not under the 
same obligation to work regularly as men on an hour, day or 
salary basis. 

C. E. Maurer, of Cleveland, formerly operating the Glens 
Run Coal Co., said he sold coal last year on contract at $3.25 
a ton at the mines. The price was in advance of that of 
1914, due to increased wages of miners and cost of supplies. 
He attributed the advanced prices of last year to car short- 
age, which caused a scramble for coal. He made $53,000 on 
500,000 tons of coal last year. 


THROWS LIGHT ON COSTS AND LABOR PROBLEMS 


Harry N. Taylor, of Kansas City, Mo., vice president of 
the Central Coal & Coke Co., who has been in the industry 
for thirty-eight years, discussed labor difficulties, and gave 
the most complete analytical statements of mine costs yet 
presented. He said the mine cost in Kansas had risen from 
$2.02 to $3.42 from 1917 to 1920 and in Missouri from $1.80 
to $3.09. The labor cost in Kansas in these years rose from 
$1.68 to $2.79 and in Missouri from $1.46 to $2.50 per ton. 
He estimated there was a loss of 22.36 per cent in mine 
operation from labor and other causes. He said the failure 
of a “key” man to appear for work on a given day, although 
a substitute could act for him but was not permitted, would 
cause the idleness of 300 men for a day or such period as 
the mine was so closed, which rather startled the committee. 

He declared the failure of the miners to work regularly 
was an abuse of the contract and of their union power. He 
submitted a “slacker” report showing absence of men for 
insufficient reasons, which for December resulted in a loss 
of 75,371 tons in production and of $75,000 in wages to the 
men. The cost of idleness to the company was $46,382, and 
many months it was $40,000, for even if the mines did not 
produce a ton of coal it was necessary to employ certain 
men to maintain the mines. 

L. G. Crenshaw, of the Crenshaw Coal Co., wholesalers, of 
Richmond, Va., opposed the 15c. commission limitation as 
proposed, on the ground that it would wipe out the whole- 
salers, whose difficulties in collections, demurrage, refused 
sales, etc., he said many times caused losses which could 
not be regained under the proposed legislation. He argued 
that the bill limited profits but did not protect losses. 
Instead of getting rid of the. middlemen in the coal trade 
he thought there should be more middlemen in order to 
obtain for the small consumer the benefit of the lower price 
which the large consumer is able to obtain. 

Senator Reed, who said he wanted to “get at the virtue 
of government regulation,” asked the witness if the “gov- 
ernment can run your business better than you?” to which 
the witness emphatically replied “No.” 
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Thomas H. Watkins, of New York, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Coal & Coke Corporation, who said he had been in 
the coal business for fifty years, starting as a boy around 
the mines when ten years old, gave details of mine costs and 
sales. He said that prior to 1915 there was an overproduc- 
tion of coal and oversupply of cars. The company’s pro- 
duction last year was decreased a millior. tons because of car 
shortage. He gave the following figures as to the company’s 
business: 

Tonnage produced in 1916, 2,859,933; sales realization, 
$1.55; mine cost, $1.30; margin, 25c. 

Tonnage in 1917, 3,241,653; realization, $2.71; mine cost, 
$1.80; margin, 91c. 

Tonnage in 1918, 3,357,865; realization, $3.13; mine cost, 
$2.47; margin, 66c. 

Tennage in 1919, 2,579,163; realization, $2.93; mine cost, 
$2.62; margin, 31c 

Tonnage in 1920, 2,916,262; realization, $3.83; mine cost, 


$2.62; margin, 86c. 


CONFORMS TO GOVERNMENT BOOKKEEPING METHOD 


There also was discussion as to other allowances and Mr. 
Watkins said the company was “trying to conform to the 
government bookkeeping theorists.” He estimated the com- 
pany made 9.7 per cent on its investment during the years 
mentioned. 

The witness criticised Senator Calder for declaring that 
the public had been mulcted of a billion and a half dollars 
on its coal bill last year, saying such a statement was 
“beneath the dignity of a Senator” in view of the fact that 
a Congressional committee was seriously considering the 
situation. He analyzed alleged profiteering and declared 
that at the most it amounted to about $600,000,000, if the 
prices could be construed as too high under the circum- 
stances. He said that unless assigned cars were abolished 
the same transportation shortage would be repeated in 1921. 
He estimated that a reduction of 50 per cent in mine produc- 
tion would result in a 40 per cent advance in the price. 

George Reed, vice president of the Peabody Coal Co., said 
the companies owned or operated under leases by the organ- 
iation produced fourteen million tons last year. The lowest 
operating cost was $2.50 a ton for coal in Illinois mines, and 
the highest was $4, in an Oklahoma mine. He declared that 
the opening of 4,000 new mines, only 50 of which would 
continue regularly, had upset the regular trade. He esti- 
mated that the regular coal mines would in 250 days a year 
produce sufficient coal for domestic and export use, if labor 
and car conditions were good. 

He favored minimum prices in emergencies and maximum 
prices in normal times, and opposed the 15c. commission 
limitation, as the mines suffered losses nine months in the 
year. For the first eleven months of 1920 he said the aver- 
age price charged by his companies was $3.80 a ton, while 
the highest price was $4.05. He estimated 53.9 per cent lost 
mine time due to car shortage. 


R. K. BROWN TELEGRAPHS FOR DATA 


The committee handled R. K. Brown, a wholesale and 
retail coal and coke dealer of Des Moines and Omaha, rather 
roughly, requiring him to obtain by telegraph from his 
office and produce by Tuesday following the Saturday on 
which the request was made, detailed statements as to mine 
cost and sales realization on coal handled by the firm from 
March to December last. The witness had stated that coal 
could not be sold on a 15c. margin, as proposed by the bill, 
he having lost money on such a margin during the Fuel 
Administration control, nor could retailers handle coal on 
such a small margin. 

The committee is inquiring closely into the relation of 
freight rates to the price of coal and will ask the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for information as to coal rates. 
Mr. Brown said his realizations ranged from 22-30c. to 
50-60c. a ton on coal last year and his highest prices 
(delivered to consumer) were $16.50 a ton on Arkansas 
coal and $13 and $14 on Illinois coal. It was at this point 
that Chairman La Follette demanded that the witness pro- 
cure by telegraph the figures above mentioned and that he 
remain in Washington subject to further examination when 
they should be received. 
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Anthracite Costs, Realization and Margin 
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AVERAGE COSTS AND SALES REALIZATIONS FOR FRESH-MINED ANTHRACITE DURING 1917-1918 OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL OPERATORS, EXCLUDING SUSQUEHANNA COLLIERIES CO.* 


Costs per Gross Ton 

















Total Sale: Realization 
. f.o.b. per Gross Ton 
Production General Mine All 
Period (Gross Tons) Labor Supplies Expense Cost Steam Sizes “Margin” 
ne ere Tee ey ey eee 2,977,366 $1.85 $0.47 $0.84 $3.16 $1.99 $3.80 $0.64 
OOS ee er err ee eee 3,365,961 2.00 54 . 80 3.34 54 4.24 90 
UE Ee 6 kao C.coa ee kee enna k sows 2,512,860 2.04 61 80 3.45 2.70 4.38 93 
RN 6 6 Cl, Wiileig es Hinths easel 010s 8,587,953 2.58 71 91 4.20 3.19 4.71 51 
NUE Cried bash ew ane leceunbebcenaeae 1,311,971 3.44 91 1.06 5.41 3.39 5.70 .29 
Ne i, Sa a ees 18,756, Wt $2.348 $0. 642 $0. 875 3: re $4. 506 $0. 641 
* Table 16, page 53, Cost Reports of the Federal Trade Commission, Coal No. 2, Anthracite. 
AVERAGE COSTS AND SALES REALIZATIONS UPON FRESH-MINED ANTHRACITE JANUARY, 1919-OCTOBER, 1920, INCLUSIVE, 




















OF THE “INDIVIDUAL” OPERATORS, INCLUDING SUSQUEHANNA COLLIERIES CO. 
(Compiled by Anthracite Coal Operators Association) 
nN 
m sa — —— Costs per Gross Ton ——— 
2 a Total Sales Realization 
5 & f.o.b per Gross Ton 
== = Production General Mine All 
Period 6) O (Gross Tons) Labor Supplies Expense Cost Steam Sizes “Margin” t 
STOOD. 6, cnn cscesnossses- 60 40 6,008,688 $3. 534 $0.724 $1.058 $5. 316 t $5.11 —$0. 206 
NS 55 36 4,643,444 3.512 728 1.089 5 329 $2.80 5.813 + .484 
Jan.-Mar., al Cephesbbe em aecets 55 36 2,610,564 3.792 .769 TB he 5.713 2.86 6.009 + .29%6 
Apr.-Oct., 1920.. ‘cede weu cies Lee 42 6,059,453 4.382 912 1.269 6.563 3.46 7.044 + . 481 
pees ———- 
ee 19,322,149 3.83 $0.79 $1.144 | $6.007 +$0. 243 


+ “Margin” does not represent profit, for out of ‘‘margin” must he paid selling expenses, approximately 20c. per ton; interest on borrowed money, Federal taxes and 
improvements. After these items have been taken care of, if any balance remains, it becomes profit for the operator or stockholders. 


Not separately reported. 








WEIGHTED AVERAGE COSTS AND SALES REALIZATIONS UPON FRESH-MINED ANTHRACITE, 


JANUARY, 


1917, TO OCTOBER, 1920, INCLUSIVE* 


(Periods as shown correspond with changes in wage agreements.) 
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Costs per Gross Ton- 




















; T tal Sales Realization 
Production f.o.b. per Gross Ton 
(Gross Genera Mine All 
Period Tons) Labor Supplies Expense Cost Steam Sizes ‘Margin’ ft 
ee Cue olin ain G heii aise 2,977,366 $1.85 $0.47 $0.84 $3.16 $1.99 $3.80 $0.64 
ON ES ee er ene ee 5,878,821 2.017 > . 80 3.387 2.61 4.30 913 
oS SS) eer 8,587,953 2.58 71 91 4.20 3.19 4.71 | 
EE No o6cn as ve aves pivercned anne 14,574,667 3.565 75 1.085 5.40 t 5.548 148 
ee a eee ore hee _ 5 059,453 4.382 912 1.269 6.563 3.46 7.044 481 
Increase or decrease compared with Jan.-Apr., 1917. ......... Inc Inc. Ine. Ine. Ine. Ine Dec. 
136. 9% 94% 51.1% 107.7% 73.8% 85. 69 24.8% 
* Compiled by Anthasite Coal Operators Ass cia‘ion, based on da‘a of Federa! Trade Commission for years 1917 and 1918, and on da‘a of Anth:acire Coal 
Operators Association for year 1919 and for first ten months cf 1920 
+ Not available; realization was not reported by sizes for period January-July, 1919. 
¢ “Margin” does not represent profit, for out of “‘margin” must be paid selling expenses, approximately 20c. per tor; interest on borrowed money, Federal taxes 


and improvements. After these items have been taken care of, if any balance remains, it become: profit for the operator or stockholders. 








Gross Tons 





Calendar Year, 1920 
Estimated gross tonnage sh'pped by ra lroad, affil ated 
RP rr err .. 68,600,000 
ee CLO a. cero dbkhe ab ha ws 1 eS eben tind <as-s'ee 48,500,000 
Less: 
Broken and lump—Used for other than domest c pur- 
AO ORCL Tie Eee S88 ee ee 3,773,000 
used in crucible work, brass mfg. and for other 
IN 6 i sb bss Faw ew bb ows 5 35% 1,000,000 ; 
Egg and other domestic sizes used by ra‘lroads...... 1,000,000 5,773,000 
42,727,000 
Produced by railroad companies and sold at stabil zed 
ee eee 32,045,000 
Produced _ by larger individual operators and sold at 
SUD SS. e discal pws we 'bw bs s.0-ss's 8, 709,000 40, 754,000 
—* of the total annual product’ on of domest'c coal 
oduced by smaller individuals which m‘ght have 
sold at high prices obtainable in August, Oct-- 
ber, November and December, 1920.............  ....... 1,973,000 
As high prices were obtainable for ‘only four months, it en 


is ent that only 4/12 of above tonnage, or. 
ations been sold at such prices, even if the pro- 
ducers availed themselves of the h'ghest prices ob- 
tainable, and this figure includes some coal to 
Canada, to the West and for export. 








THE WAR DEPARTMENT will soon send out propo- 
sals for fuel, both bituminous and anthracite, for 
the fiscal year from July 1, 1921, to June 30, 1922, 
covering all parts of the United States, Honolulu and 
Manila. Any who desire these proposals sent to 
them should communicate with the Quartermaster 
General of the Army, Munitions Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 




















Ore & Coal Exchange To Be Continued 


T THE annual meeting of the Ore & Coal Exchange 
held at the Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, Jan. 25, it was 
decided to continue the operation of the exchange for the 
purpose of providing a central point of contact between 
the Lake carrying roads and coal shippers and expediting 
movement and distribution of coal, to prevent congestion 
at ports and to afford a central bureau for the collection 
and distribution of information, etc. 

However, it was decided that there was no further neces- 
sity for the pooling of Lake coal, and a resolution was 
adopted accordingly. H. M. Griggs was re-elected chairman 
of the general committee and the following were re-elected 
members of the operating committee: E. A. Peck, B. & O.; 
A. S. Ingalls, N. Y. C.; M. W. Clement, P. R.R.; H. O. 
Dunkle, Erie; S. Ennis, W. & L. E.; M. S. Connors, H. V.; 
A. D. Chittenden, B. & L. E.; and A. G. Gutheim, American 
Railway Association. 





NEGOTIATIONS WHICH HAVE BEEN in progress for some 
weeks between the U. S. Bureau of Mines and the Tidewater 
Coal Exchange have not been completed. It had been ex- 
pected that before this date a contract would be signed, 
which would authorize the Bureau of Mines to co-operate 
with the exchange in the classification of coal. The delays 
have been due to comparatively minor matters. Officials 
of the bureau fully expect the contract to be signed in the 
near future. 
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La Follette Committee Finds Coal Problem Complex; 
Government Control Faces Bitter Struggle 


By PAUL WOOTON 
Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


only three days would be devoted to hearings on 

the Calder bill, the Senate Committee on Manu- 
factures made the discovery that the coal problem is a 
complex one. Every effort was made to expedite the 
hearings. The committee sat in lengthy sessions every 
day for nearly two weeks, but with each passing day 
the committee became impressed more and more with 
the magnitude of the problem. The members of the 
committee have learned a great deal about the situation 
that they did not know before the hearings started. 
Obviously they have come to think that the operators 
are much less to blame for the high prices of coal than 
they at first believed. They have awakened to a realiza- 
tion that the cost of coal to the ultimate consumer, like 


Moxy having made a formal announcement that 


the final selling price of cabbage, oftentimes includes 


the profits of too many middlemen. 

For thirty years Congress periodically has been con- 
sidering plans for the elimination of unnecessary middle- 
men in the handling of cabbage and other food products. 
To date no scheme has been evolved which could com- 
mand the number of votes necessary to put it on the 
statute books. While it is admitted that there is a 
better chance to regulate the handling of coal than there 
is to regulate the handling of an agricultural product, 
it is quite evident that there is a long fight ahead even 
in the case of a commodity so out of favor as is coal. 
The Calder bill will be reported favorably by the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures, probably before this appears in 
print. It will be amended in some particulars, but it is 
doubtful if the bill will be allowed to come up for dis- 
cussion at this session, much less for a final vote. 


OBSTACLES TO COLLUSION AMONG COAL MEN 


The fact that the bill controlling the packing business 
passed with a comfortable margin has been hailed as an 
indication of what the Senate might do with the Calder 
bill. But there is a difference—five men dominate the 
packing business proper and act as wholesalers as well. 
There are thousands of coal producers and thousands of 
coal wholesalers. Concerted action among them is prac- 
tically impossible and never has been attempted. It can 
be seen that Senators who voted for control of the 
packing business might have quite different opinions 
with regard to the coal business. As a matter of fact 
a number of those who voted for the packers bill are 
opposed to the Calder bill. 

Incidentally it may be stated that the pendulum is 
beginning to swing back in the matter of meat-packing 
control. Apparently the bill to exercise effective control 
over the packing business must extend a measure of 
control at least to the hide business, the wool business, 
the fertilizer trade, the glue industry and even to the 
pharmaceutical manufacturers who use pepsin and other 
byproducts of packing. This is bringing home to some 
legislators for the first time that control of one com- 
modity frequently means control of many others. 

The Manufactures Committee, it is generally 
admitted, has brought out much valuable information in 


yegard to the coal situation. It particularly has 

developed those sides of the situation which the Calder 

committee apparently was not desirous of getting. It 

has brought out with great clearness the vital part that 

transportation plays in coal. The effect of labor con- 
ditions and of wages has received considerable attention, 
Testimony has been taken to confirm the assertion that 

a very small percentage of coal was sold at the mines for : 
exorbitant prices. 

C. E. Maurer, of Cleveland, Ohio, declared that “coal 
can be bought cheaper today than can any other com- 
modity. The probabilities are that this will remain true 
for the’next ten years.” 

The matter of collecting information by a ieee 
associations came in for discussion when Charles 
O’Neill, secretary ,of the Central Pennsylvania Coal 
Producers Association, was testifying. Mr. O’neill told 
of the discontinuance of this practice in the face of the 
attitude of the Attorney General following a decision in 
the Hardwood Lumber Association case. 

Senator Reed remarked that the information which 
the operators were collecting and making public them- 
selves is the identical information which the Calder bill 
is calling for. ‘We are now presented with the situa- 
tion” said Senator Reed, “of a bill which proposes to 
demand the collecting of the very information for which 
the Attorney General proposes to prosecute you for 
collecting voluntarily.” 

Senator Calder, who appeared as a witness before the 
Committee on Manufactures, was questioned in regard 
to that provision of his bill which exempts dealers whose 
gross annual sales are less than $500,000. “Since that 
provision of the bill was inserted,” he replied, “I have 
made up my mind that it should be stricken out. There 
should be no limit at all in that connection.” 

Senator Reed criticised the tendency of Congress 
to confuse the power granted in the Constitution to 
regulate commerce between the states with efforts to 
regulates intrastate transaction. In attempting to 
regulate the sales of coal, “we must put a subterfuge 
forward, a crooked pretense forward, and behind that 
false claim mask the doing of a thing.” 








Says Coal Act Violates Fundamental 
American Principles 


THE HOUSING CONFERENCE of the National Council 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
in session at Washington, D. C., Jan. 28, declared 
itself in accord with the decision of the Chamber’s 
Board of Directors that provisions of the so-called 
Federal Coal Bill and the Packers Bill “infringe 
upon fundamental American principles.” It advised 
the Board of Directors that in the opinion of the 
National Council it is the duty of the board to press 
the amendment of these bills to conform with fun- 
damental principles, and if maintained in their pres- 
ent form to oppose them. 
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W eekly Review 


establish with the buyer a new sense of value for 

his ccal. In the first place coal is no longer just 
plain coal and no longer will anything black be accepted. 
There has been so little buying of spot coal that it is 
almost impossible to quote prices. That which is known 
as “distress” coal, for which the shipper will take most 
any f.gure to be relieved of freight charges, is fast 
being worked off and more care is being exercised in 
putting cars on the line without a buyer in sight. The 
result is that spot prices are hanging around previous 
government price levels, which, in view of the increases 
in cost since the Fuel Administration fixed these prices, 
means that some are taking losses in free coal or only 
the low-cost mines are putting coal on the market. Both 
are of course true. 


| \ROM now on the seller of coal is seeking to re- 


PRESENT PRICES NOT UP TO PRODUCERS’ IDEAS 


Large producers, handling their own sales, are not 
pushing sales except of small lots for immediate use. 
They are waiting for omens of better demand before 
trying to close contracts, for they all have higher opin- 
ions of the values of their coal than the buyer in his 
present mood. 

Every one appreciates that production is now less 
each week than consumption. What is taking place is 


well illustrated by the stocks of coal held by public 
utilities in New York City. The combined utility stocks 
declined 12 per cent, from 814,131 tons in the week 
of Jan. 17 to 718,159 tons in the week of Jan. 24. The 
decrease was general in all grades of coal, both anthra- 
cite and bituminous, and steam and gas, although the 
largest drop was in bituminous gas coal, from 79,548 
tons to 3,120 tons. As the winter progresses stocks held 
by consumers will continue to drop, which means that 
demand will be far less than is actually burned. 


BITUMINOUS 


Soft-coal production during the week ended Jan. 22 de- 
clined sharply. For the sixth consecutive week the Geologi- 
cal Survey reports a decrease, the output being estimated 
at 9,139,000 net tons. When compared with the preceding 
week, this represents a loss of 797,000 tons. 

Production in the Northern and Middle Appalachians 
declined sharply in the second week of January, with an 
output of 5.109,000 net tons. Compared with the preced- 
ing week this was a decrease of 1,395,000 tons, or 21.4 
per cent. For the United States, bituminous production 
during the same period declined but 827,000 net tons, or 
but 7.7 per cent. Production in this important Eastern 
territory was nearly 22 per cent below the 1920 average 
while that of the country as a whole represented a drop of 
but 16 per cent, therefore it is evident that this section 
is carrying more than its share of losses from “no market.” 

All markets were inactive during the past week. There 





Daily Average Production of Bituminous Coal* 
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was no improvement in demand and what little spot coal 
was sold moved at buyers’ prices. Authoritative quota- 
tions are difficult to make, as much depends on the dispo- 
sition of the individual producer. 

Coal Age index of spot prices declined to 103 during the 
last week in January, a drop of 6 points. Prices now 
average but 3 per cent above the average government 
price established during the war, although production costs 
have advanced more than 40 per cent since those prices 
were established. The course of this index, based on quota- 
tion for all important coal, is shown for 1920 and January, 
1921, in the accompanying diagram. 
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Relative spot prices of bituminous coal in United States 1920+ 
1921. Weekly spot prices on bituminous coal have been reduced to 
compare with the average government price taken as 100. The 
result is shown in this curve as an index number of spot prices. 


Coal is now moving to lower Lake ports for loading 
in storage boats and railroads are urging an early start 
to offset any possible losses from car shortage later in 
the season. Another contract has just been made involv- 
ing 100,000 tons for Lake movement at $3.50. Despite 
the sluggish industrial situation the outlook for Northwest- 
ern business this season is considered fairly good. 

All-rail movement to New England was maintained dur- 
ing the third week of January, when 4,062 cars were 
forwarded through the five rail gateways. 
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Estimates of Production | 


FROM THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
(NET TONS) 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


Total bituminous, including coal coked 


——1920-192|——_—~ ——1919-1920a———. 
Coal Year Coal Year 

Week to Date Week to Date 
Jan. 8b... ee ae 432,003,000 11,323,000 364,904,000 
Daily av erage. . 1,794,000 1,823,000 1,887,000 1,533,000 
A aL ie 9,936,000 441, 940, 000 11,507,000 376,411,000 
Taniy average. 1,656,000 1,819, 000 1,918,000 1,550,000 
Jan, 22c... 9,139,000 451,079,000 10,464,000 386, 875,000 
Daily av erage oe 1,523,000 1,812,000 1,744,000 1,554,000 


(a) Less two days’ production during first week in April to equalize 
number of days covered for the two years. () Revised from last report. 
(c) Subject to revision. 








ANTHRACITE 
— 1921 = 1926 — 
Coal Year Coal Year 
Week to Date Week to Date 
Jan. 8............ 1,793,000 69,919,000 1,846,000 72,066,000 
Jan. 15........... 1,895,000 71,814,000 1,847,000 73,913,000 
Jan. 22.. 1,819,000 73,633,000 1,757,000 75,670,000 


(a) lions eee days’ production during first week of April, to equalize 
number of working days covered for the two years. 


BEEHIVE COKE 


United States Total 
————— Week Ended -— 


Jan. 22: Jan. 15) Jan. 24 1921 1920c 
1921 1921 1920 to Date to Date 
257,000 260,000 436,000 788,000 1,309,000 


(a) Subject to revision. (') Rev ised from last report. (c) Less two 
days’ production during New Year’s week to equalize number of days 
covered for the two years. 




















TIDEWATER 


Piers are clogged with coal and spot buying for export 
has practically disappeared. Some bunker coal is moving, 
but not in normal quantities. While official figures are 
not yet available for the week ended Jan. 23, preliminary 
reports indicate a sharp decline in overseas movement. 
Hampton Roads dumpings dropped 30 per cent, or approxi- 
mately 60,000 tons. Freight rates also are declining to 
new low levels. 

ANTHRACITE 


While in good volume, production declined slightly during 
the week ended Jan. 22. The output was estimated at 
1819,000 net tons, a loss of 76,000 tons when compared 
with the preceding week. The domestic call is steady, but 
steam sizes are hard to move and in many instances are 
being stored. Quotations for independent domestic remain 
unchanged. 





In the issue of Jan. 20 the diagram on page 144 covered West- 
ern Kentucky spot prices instead of Springfield District, Central 
Illino‘s. 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 


Gov't Dec. 27, Jan. 24, Feb. |, 
Coal Market Quoted Price $20 1921 1921t 
Low-Volatile, Eastern 
Pocahontas mine run.... Columbus.. $2.35 $5.63 $4.00 $3.75 
Pocahontas lump....... Columbus...... 2.60 5.85 5.85 6.25 
Pocahontas minerun.... Chicago. 9, ae 4.75 bj. 2.75 
Pocahontas lump....... Chicago....... 2.60 6.65 4.50 4.25 
Pocahontas mine run.... Boston*....... ..... 8.00 6.85 6.00 
ct) | Perens oe cc: eae 2.29 5.00 4.00 8.75 
Pool |.. psatekwens 4 soa Hc gua 3) ae 5.29 4.00 3.60 
WUE Mon Saospccte gies Srevane Baltimore.. 2.35 5.15 4.00 3.25 
Clearfields mine run..... Boston........ 2.95 3.79 2.85 2.75 
Somersets mine run..... Boston........ 2.95 4.50 3.65 3.56 
Pools 10, 11. ; New York..... 2.95 3.40 3.00 2.75 
a eee DOORG <3: ee <eceal.  ‘*s2sas 2.80 
Pools 10, 11............ Philadelphia... 2.95 3.90 3.60 2.80 
eh | ee New York..... 2.95 2.50 2.25 2.10 
1 | ae ener dere Philadelphia... 2.95 2.45 ORY hs 9.15 
POGUNG: sacs aad Po ciacas Baltimore...... 2.95 3.40 2.25 2.10 
High-Volatile, Eastern 
Pittsburgh mine run.... Pittsburgh..... 2.35 ye be 2.50 2.50 
Pittsburgh se’d. gas.... Pittsburgh..... 2.33 549 3.25 3.25 
Kanawha mine run..... Columbus...... 2.70 2.90 2.90 9.35 
Kanawha lump......... Columbus...... 2.95 4.40 4.90 4. 80 
Hocking mine run. . Columbus...... 2.50. 2.50 2.50 2.40 
Hocking lump.. Columbus 2.75 4.50 4.00 3.85 
Pittsbu gh No. 8 mine 
POR CL hee he tiewlaes Cleveland 2.35 3.00 2.60 2.50 


Gov't Dee 27, Jan. 24, Feb. f, 
Coal Market Quoted Price 1920 1921 1921f 
Pittsburgh No. 8lump... Cleveland $2.60 $3.85 $3.75 $3.75 
Pool 34 (54, 64)......... Philadelphia 2.50 ey 2.40 2.25 
Pool 34 (54, 64)......... New York 2.50 2.50 7.35 2.25 
Pool 34 (54, 64)......... Baltimore 2.50 2.60 3.20 2.25 
Midwest 
Franklin, Il]. minerun... Chicago 2.35 3.40 a.a2 ys 
Franklin, Ill. lump...... Chicago 2:55 4.25 3.80 3.80 
Central Ill. mine run. . Chicago y Be 2.50 \ eb 2.15 
Central Ill. lump........ Chicago 2.99 3.25 3.25 3.15 
Ind. 4th Vein, minerun.. Chicago 2.35 3.25 2.50 2.15 
Ind. 4th Vein, lump..... Chicago 2.355 4.40 3.60 3.35 
Ind. 5th Vein, minerun.. Chicago 2.35 2.50 2.40 9.15 
Ind. 5th Vein, lump..... Chicago 2.55 4.25 b>, 3.10 
Standard minerun...... St. Louis 2.35 YM 2.00 2.00 
Standardlump......... St. Louis 2.55 ea 2.50 2.35 
West Kentucky minerun Louisville 2:35 2.73 2.35 2.50 
West Kentucky lump... Louisville 2.60 a 4.00 3.95 
South 
Big Seam minerun...... Birmingham 2.45 3.25 3.25 3.00 
Big Seam lump......... Birmingham Lien Snele ae 3.50 
S.E. Kentucky minerun Louisville 3.00 3.40 2.70 2.70 
S.E. Kentucky lump.... Louisville 9:25 5.50 5.22 5.00 


* Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
+ Advance over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
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Reports 
From the Market Centers 
New En land Hampton Roads terminals on Jan. 24 
& there was an aggregate surplus of 
—-— 392,000 tons! This means the excess 
coal over boats waiting. It is no 
— wonder, then, that sales have been 
New Soft Spots Disclosed — Current yymored as low as $5.40 per gross ton 


Quotations Have Bearing on Contract 
Inquiry — Distress Coal Still Heard 
from at Tide — Hampton Roads Prices 
Slump. 

Bituminous—New low prices are the 
only developments this week. As buy- 
ers are canvassed it is all the more evi- 
dent how very large are present stocks. 
Retail dealers as well as steam users 
who had coal due them on contract for 
the first three months of 1921 chose in 
many cases to take it before cold 
weather and the result is that the re- 
serves now on hand will not permit 
spot purchases in any but light volume 
for several weeks to come. It is noth- 
ing unusual for a mill to have 5 months 
supply and until the general business 
situation improves and the rate of con- 
sumption is increased there can only be 
a sluggish market for steam grades. 

With free offerings of fair coals from 
central Pennsylvania at.$2.50 or even 
less it is only natural there should be 
very little interest in contracts on the 
part of the consumer. Another impor- 
tant factor is the extent to which, 
coastwise freights and prices at the 
loading piers are weakening, thereby 
causing buyers to inquire whether 1921 
may not be a year for taking coal by 
the water route. It has already got to 
a point where Lowell, for instance, will 
be debatable ground. Last year the 
reliable rail shippers had very much 
the inside of Tidewater agencies, but 
for the coming season it looks to be an 
open question. There is a great sur- 
plus of water transportation and every 
indication that rates will be on a 
moderate basis. 

About the only contracts understood 
to have been made thus far are those 
where the consumer has deliberately 
sought the producer. In such cases, on 
special coals, the range is quoted $4@ 
$4.50, depending upon the grade. 

At all Tidewater piers there are 
_ frequent instances of forced sales, and 
it is hard to say just where the bottom 
The number of buyers in position 
to avail themselves of bargains is small 
and they have the price situation largely 
in their own hands. Considerable 
groups of mines in the Fairmont region 
are closed and others in Somerset and 
central Pennsylvania are adopting the 
same measures. Only by suspension of 
mining by those who have no orders can 
the market be protected from demoral- 
ization. 

Smokeless operators are now rigidly 
curtailing in an effort to hold down the 
visible supply at the piers. At the three 


1S. 


f.o.b. Hampton Roads, a figure that nets 
less than $2.60 per gross ton at the 
mines for Pocahontas and New River. 
Current quotations on bituminous at 
wholesale range about as follows: 


Cambrias and 


Clearfields Somersets 


$2.00@$3.25 $2.75@$4.00 
4.90@ 6.35 5.75@ 7.15 
5.40@ 6.85 6.25@ 7.65 


On cars Shieh, New River and 
Pocahontas have been quoted $8.75@ 
$10.50. 

Anthracite—There is no question now 
that domestic sizes are coming forward 
in much better volume. The prices 
charged by “independent” shippers 
have receded to the vicinity of $10, and 
the old-line companies are in position 
to deal out more liberally egg and 
stove, the sizes most in demand. 


F.o.b. mines, per net 
MRS < nbc be kben es 
F.o.b. Philadelphia, 
per gross ton 


F.o.b. New ing per 
gross ton.. Dae 











Tidewater—East 





PHILADELPHIA 


Cold Weather Continues — Anthracite 
Consumption Heavy — Moderate but 
Adequate Receipts—Steam Sizes Quiet 
— Bituminous in Meager Demand — 
Many Mines Closed—Low Mark Seems 
Reached. 

Anthracite—Another cold snap with 
almost zero temperatures, has again 
served to remind the trade that there is 
still much opportunity for real winter 
weather. For the last two weeks the 
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temperature has actually been below 
the average for this time of the year, 
but the absence of snow has created the 
impression that conditions were but 
ordinary. As a result, there has been 
much burning of coal and retailers have 
received many requests for replenish- 
ment of stocks. Dealers generally re. 
port that they practically are up with 
their orders and that business is now 
centered on what comes in from day 
to day. 

As to the sizes in active demand, 
stove and nut have lost none of their 
popularity. If there is any easing off 
it is in egg coal, but most dealers are 
glad to get, even this size, as consump- 
tion will be quite heavy, as is usual, 
from this time right into spring. Pea 
is the only size that shows much ten- 
dency to drag and there are fair stocks 
of this on hand. 

Receipts during the past week have 
hardly been up to the average of the 
winter so far. There is a report in cir- 
culation that with good navigation con- 
ditions continuing to prevail heavy 
shipments are being made to Tide for 
Eastern points and this has affected the 
local trade. 

The trade is now anxiously looking 
toward spring and the price conditions 
which may rule at that time. While 
some expect that the companies may 
make a spring reduction of 50c., there 
are others who look to see present 
prices remain. They base this predic- 
tion on the fact that the companies can 
hardly get out of making a reduction 
on steam sizes, for with bituminous at 
a low level they cannot hope to get 
$4.25 for buckwheat. They reason from 
this that the cut will be on the steam 
sizes and prepared coals will have to 
bear the burden. 

Steam sizes are still very quiet and 
while there is an occasional report of 
some improvement, we believe on the 
whole the steam coals are giving pro- 
ducers some anxious moments. Buck- 
wheat is being taken in heavy volume, 
but there is still plenty to be had and 
smaller shippers are glad to get $3.75 
for some of this size. Rice is moving 
fairly well, but barley is hopeless, and 








Average Cost Per Net Ton, 


Including Freight, of Coal 


Consumed by Locomotives in Road Service 


(As reported by the Interstate Commerce Commission) 




















— Month 
1919 —. 1920 

Region July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nev. July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov 
New England........... . ef $5. +4 $5. ed $5.59 $5.03 $9.49 $9.57 $8.84 $7.84 $9.52 
Great Lakes........... iz 3.9 3.2 3.34 3.54 4.33 4.58 5.23 4.32 5.30 
Ohio, Indiana—Allegheny 2 7 2 68 275 2.95 3.00 3.92 4.28 4.24 3.71 4.77 
Pocahontas............. 2353 2:59 2:42 2.90 4.06 4.48 4.38 3.62 4.74 
eee 3 0G 3.02 2.91 3.14 3.23 3.97 4.42 4.15 3.78 4.61 
Northwestern........... 3.75 3.72 3.43 3.70 3.79 4.38 4.79 4.43 4.22 4.96 
Central Western......... 2206 32301 2.85 (2°97 3.53 3.5) 3.37 3.57 3.43 3.59 
Southwestern........... 3.45 06|—- 33.38) 3532 «63.47 4.12 3.77 4.48 4.39 4.08 4.31 
ALL REGIONS........ x12 3.08. 3.10 3.24 3.48 4.25 4.56 4.54 4.05 4.82 

rec Cumulative from Beginning of the Year —~—————- 

Region July Aug. Sept. Oct N-v July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
New England.. $5.82 $5.76 $5.67 $4.99 $5.54 $7.38: 37.75 $7.72 $9.21 $8.00 
Great Lakes............ 3:40 3:35 3:33 3.25 3.35 4.00 4.07 4.20 5.28 4.41 
Ohio, any fee Pe ame Pr SI Hf) 2.78 3.40 3.59 3.62 4.54 3.82 
Pocahontas. . ae .60 2.60 2.60 2.81 2.65 3.26 3.42 3.52 4.46 3.74 
CO OS See 3.24 3.20. 3:15 300 3.15 3.9) 3.30 3:69 4.52 ee} 
Northwestern........... 3.06 3.85. 3:49 3.63 3.71 4.07 4.18 4.04 4.86 4.09 
Central Western......... 3.04 3.03 2.97 2.94 3.03 a.28 69.39 «63.38 «63582 3.45 
Southwestern........... 3.54 3.49 3.47 3.40 $.55 3.93 4.01 4.08 4.36 4.13 
ALL REGIONS........ 3.32 3.28 3.21 3.16 3.26 3:00 3:91 3:95 4.77 4.10 
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a good deal of both sizes is going in 
storage. 

Bituminous—To be quite frank, we 
can truthfully say that the market has 
disappeared. The consumer is’ not. at 
all desirous of buying and it is only 
the very small user, who comes along 
with an order for a car or two just as 
he needs it, that makes any quotations 
necessary. 

With the curtailment of railroad 
movement, another outlet for coal is 
diminished, with the result that mines 
are idle for a large portion of each 
week. The big interests are convinced 
that they must mark time and that the 
mere cutting of prices will not make 
business. There are some shippers who 
are offering coal at prices which appear 
to be less than cost of production. 
Under such circumstances it is difficult 
to offer a list of market prices, as much 
depends on the disposition of the 
individual producer. 

Some of the very best coals have been 
offered at $4.25 per net ton mines and 
also as low as $3.50. Probably the most 
sales have been made of Pool 9 and 
figures on this grade run $3.10@$3.50. 
We have heard Pool 10 offered $2.75@ 
$3 and Pool 11 $2.25@$2.50. There are 
also frequent instances of coal being 
offered as much as, 75c. under any of the 
above prices. Usually these can. be 
traced to cases of coal refused on 
account of preparation, as the consumer 
is becoming extremely particular as 
to the condition of the coal he buys 
these days. 

Coke—The market for coke is inac- 
tive, with foundry grades offered at 
$6.75 and furnace $5.50. 





NEW YORK 


Strong Domestic Demand Continues— 
Steam Sizes Becoming More Burden- 
some — Bituminous Market Inactive — 
Quotations Low—Some Contract Nego- 
tiations. 


Anthracite—With half of the winter 
gone the demand for domestic contin- 
ues strong. There is no surplus and 
dealers expect to begin the new coal 
year bins practically empty. The 
demand for independent coals was 
strengthened considerably by the par- 
tial suspension of operations by two 
large producers due to labor troubles 
and this probably accounts for the 
steadiness of the market. Fresh mined 
independent domestic is strong at 
$10.50, while washery stove and chest- 
nut sizes are quoted $7.60 by some of 
the producers. 

Dealers do not look for any great 
rush of business and believe that ordi- 
nary production will take care of all 
requirements. Many prefer to keep 
their stocks within necessities by pur- 
chasing company coal rather than to 
load up with independent coals at their 
Eresent quotations. 

Steam coals are becoming harder to 
move. Some of the companies have 
undertaken to store these sizes. Lower 
quotations are being heard for inde- 
pendent steam coal. Buckwheat was 
quoted 33.25@$3.65; rice $2.50@$3 and 
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barley as low as $1. In the harbor 
loaded boats of buckwheat were being 
held around $6.25 and rice at $4.50. 
Many boats loaded with barley were 
said to be afloat. At one of the docks 
an embargo was placed against further 


shipments of this size except on permit. 


Bituminous—That the worst is over 
is the belief of many tradesman. Hopes 
are now entertained for business recov- 
ery and with it stronger prices. There 
is an abundance of coal at the local 
docks. 

While plenty of coal is coming for- 
ward to meet all requirements, some 
operators are using a little more care 
in sending coal to Tidewater, not for- 
warding it unless there is an order al- 
ready booked. The slight improvement 
noticeable is attributed in part to the 
closing of many mines. 

Contract inquiries are becoming more 
numerous, many of them being re- 
garded merely as “feelers.” Inquiry as 
to what might be expected in the way 
of contract prices has brought many 
quotations ranging $3@$4.50, but the 
majority seemed to think the range 
would be $3.50@$4. 

Reports indicate that buying among 
the Canadians is more brisk than in 
this market. Many manufacturers 
are still buying good-sized tonnages at 
present prices. 

Embargo orders have been in force 
at several piers during the week but 
they were short-lived. Loaded boats 
were plentiful while small empty boats 
were at times hard to pick up. 

Bunker trade is quiet while the ex- 
port demand is not expected to pick 
up for some months. There were com- 
paratively few changes in mine quota- 
tions. The following show about the 
range for spot shipments: Pool 1, 
$3.50@$4; Pool 9, $3.25@$3.75; Pool 71, 
$3.25@$3.50; Pool 10, $2.75@$3; Pool 
11, $2.50@$2.75; Pool 18, $2@$2.35 and 
Pool 34 from $2.25 up. A quotation 
for Pittsburg Gas coal was heard at 
$3.75 @$4.00. 

Quotations f.o.b. this harbor ranged 
about as follows: Pools 1 and 71; 
$6.25@$6.75; Pool 9, $6@$6.25; Pool 
10, $5.75@$6 and Pool 11, $5.25@$5.50. 





BALTIMORE 


Flat and Listless Market—Export and 
Home Trading Equally Light — Hard 
Coal Shipments Less. 


Bituminous—All grades of soft coal 
are in poor demand, and the market is 
most listless and flat. At home the in- 
dustrial situation is quite unsatisfac- 
tory and consumers are buying from 
hand to mouth, despite the low price of 
both steam and gas coals. 

There has been no further recession 
in price of steam coals, the bottom of 
the range that allows continued pro- 
duction at any sort of a vrofit having 
been reached. Best grades are still 
offered freely at $3@$3.25 f.o.b. mines 
per net ton. Lower class fuels range 
all the way down to $2, with small pro- 
duction and but few takers. Gas coals 
are possibly a little stronger for the 
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best grades. Specialized screened coals 
that have recently sold down to $2.50@ 
$2.75 are now generally around $2.85@ 
$2.95. Mine run is offering around 
$2.25 @$2.50. 

Export movement continues light, the 
month’s shipments at this port of cargo 
coal to Jan. 27 having been 139,718 
tons, with 15,397 tons taken in bunker. 
When the piers here dump over 300 
cars a day now they are doing good 
business. The daily reserve at the pool 
is now around 2,000@2,500 cars on all 
roads. Car supply continues 100 per 
cent. Daily loadings on the B. & O. 
are averaging 2,000@2,500 cars. 

Anthracite—Failure of real winter to 
linger when it blows into this section is 
holding down consumption of hard coal. 
Demand is but average now for this 
time of the year, indicating a practical 
catching up on deliveries by coal com- 
panies. Receipts for January will fall 
much below those of December, as up 
to Jan. 23 the decrease was 533 cars, 
only 819 cars having been received ° 
against 1,352 cars in the same number 
of days in December. 

The fall in demand for hard coal and 
the more liberal supply here is not 
causing conditions for the retailer that 
would warrant his cutting prices. It 
has been figured out that the present 
average margin of gross profit on No. 
1, or broken is $2.45; on No. 2, egg, 
$2.45; on No. 3, stove, $2.61; on No. 4, 
chestnut, $2.60 and on pea coal $2.62. 
As high as $3 a gross ton margin of 
profit was allowed by the government 
in regulation days. 





BUFFALO 


No Improvement in Bituminous—Ship- 
pers Much Disturbed Over Activities 
in Washington — Considerably More 
Coal Than Needed—Anthracite Becom- 
ing Plentiful. 

Bituminous—Weakness in the trade 
continues in full force. Some shippers 
are still reporting lower prices. At the 
same time it is the indifference of con- 
sumers that is making the most trouble. 
Many of them are unable to store any 
more coal and can buy only as they use 
it. 

Efforts of certain people in Congress 
to weed out the jobbers naturally ex- 
cite this trade, as it is a jobbing center 
and no other city of this size would be 
as much injured as Buffalo. When the 
government concludes to let the coal 
trade take care of itself, as it does other 
necessities, it will be better for the 
country. 

Car movement continues at its best. 
It has much to do with the slack 
prices of bituminous coal. There is 
every prospect of a continuation of the 
prompt service. So everything seems 
to be against the coal trade, from a 
blundering senator to the weather. 

There are often many cars of un- 
sold coal on track and they hurt the 
trade seriously. Shippers always de- 
clare that they will not get caught a 
second time, but it is often a matter of 
getting the cars off or shutting down. 

Prices range about at $3.75 for You- 
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ghiogheny gas, $3.25 for Pittsburgh and 
No. 8 lump, $2.75 for all mine run and 
$2.25 for slack, mine quotations. 

Anthracite—The supply increases and 
consumers gradually drop off. There 
has been no really insistent demand 
lately, so that the trade is feeling easy. 
Such conditions have changed much 
of late. An anthracite shipper is now 
always eager to cut down the demand 
in any way and is as sorry as anyone 
that the natural-gas supply is running 
down so fast. 

As a rule nobody will now pay any 
premium on independent anthracite, 
though a dollar or two is sometimes ob- 
tained. The regular retail price to the 
curb is now as it was fixed last fall, $13 
for furnace sizes and $13.25 for stove 
and chestnut. 


Coke—Demand continues light. Fur- 
naces have pretty large stocks on hand 
and as they are running at a slow 
rate, with no actual accumulation of 
orders, the purchases outside of con- 
tracts are not large. Jobbers quote 
best 72-hour Connellsville foundry at 
$7.25, with 48-hour furnace at $5.25, 
off-grades and stock at $5, and domes- 
tic sizes at $7. 











Northwest 





MINNEAPOLIS 


Unseasonable Weather and Inactive 
Market Continue —All-Rail Coal De- 
moralized—Plans for New Season. 


The coal business seems to have no 
friends anywhere. The weather man 
failed to give seasonable weather. Leg- 
islative committees are lying in wait to 
investigate it from the dawn of creation 
to date. Others are planning bills to 
harass everybody who has the slightest 
to do with the business. No one 
seems to believe that anyone in the 
business has any sentiments of ordinary 
humanity. Buyers won’t buy. The mar- 
ket won’t support anything, and the 
end is not yet. 

There is nothing in view but a hope 
to get on a new level for the spring. 
Plans are already being laid for the new 
season. The present winter is hopeless 
but perhaps something can be done in 
the coming season to avert further 
troubles. In hoping for this, due allow- 
ance must be made for the extra costs 
which additional freight charges have 
made. People think of coal on a differ- 
ent level from almost any other com- 
modity. They admit the additional cost 
due to heavier freight charges on 
everything else, but upon the bulkiest 
and heaviest purchases made, they 
think in the old terms of pre-war time. 

But after all, if the transportation 
streams can be kept open there will be 
a marked difference in the coal situation 
and in the costs. The reaction which 
followed a return to reasonable car 
movements accounts for the depression 
in the market. 

Soft coals, except prepared sizes, 
have suffered a general slump, and 
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there is a scattered range of prices 
among the different companies which 
makes it almost impossible to name a 
going market. All-rail coal has been 
fairly demoralized, with demurrage coal 
from time to time leaving the spot 
market almost unquotable. Screenings 
have suffered worse than anything else. 
Hard coal has maintained itself well on 
all ordinary sizes, but the smaller sizes 
have softened, and all-rail buckwheat 
and pea have sold down from $1 to $3. 





MILWAUKEE 


Market Dull and Uninteresting—Prices 
of Soft Coal Being Cut—Suits Result- 
ing from Recent Stringency. 

Weather conditions still maintain a 
demoralizing influence on the coal 
market. Demand is slow and the drain 
on stocks correspondingly light. Stove 
size anthracite is sold out, but there 
is sufficient egg and nut to last. The 
soft coal market is gradually becoming 
honeycombed as to price. 

Illinois and Indiana coal is a drug on 
the market and the buyer has the whip 
end in bargaining. There has been no 
change in the ruling price schedule, 
but it is evident that cuts are being 
made on both Eastern and Western 
grades. Pittsburgh and Hocking pile 
run is listed at $10.25, but a sale was 
made this week for delivery up-state at 
$9.98, which pr ce also absorbs a freight 
rate of $1.35, leaving $8.63 as the f.o.b. 
yard price. , 

The City of Milwaukee invited bids on 
200 000 tons of coal for city institutions. 
The lowest bidder asked $16.20 for 
orthracite. Eastern coal with 27,542 
B.t.u. was put at $9.98, Pittsburgh, 
Harrisburg and Hocking lump at $8.45, 
and Eastern and Western screenings at 
76.98 for coal with 35,675 B.t.u. and 
£6.73 for coal with 36,991 B.t.u. All 
bids may be rejected, as lower prices 
are in the air. Gas coke is advertised 
$13.50@$15, but other byproduct coke 
is held at $17.25. 





Inland West 


CLEVELAND 


Steam Declines—Domestic Better with 
Cold Weather—Early Lakes Activity— 
Anthracite Price Drops. 

Bituminous—Demand for domestic 
has increased somewhat because of the 
colder weather, but despite this fact 
dullness continues, 

Prices of steam coal have declined 
still further because of the continued 
lack of demand. Steam slack at the 
mines is now being sold $2@$2.50 while 
¥-in. lump is going at $2.75@$3 and 13- 
in. steam lump $3.50@$4. Domestic 
lump is obtainable at $3.50@$4. Re- 
tail domestic prices remain practically 
unchanged, however. 

The present rate of production in 
Ohio mines is scarcely half of normal 
potential capacity. More mines in 
eastern Ohio and the Ohio and the 
Hocking valley have closed and others 
are operating on part time. Operators 
are anxious to reduce production costs 
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but see little hope of accomplishing 
this result with wages, freights and 
other charges at fixed levels. Present 
prices, it is therefore argued, are not 
likely to go much lower. 

Bituminous coal receipts at Cleveland 
for the week ended Jan. 22 were the 
lowest in many weeks, amounting to 
1,177 cars of industrial and 458 cars of 
retail coal. 

Anthracite and Pocahontas—Retai] 
prices of anthracite dropped from 
$15.45 to $14.90. The supply however, is 
still limited. The market for Poca- 
hontas remains unchanged. Shoveled 
lump is still difficult to obtain but re- 
ceipts of mine run are somewhat better, 

Lake—Contracts were concluded this 
past week for 100,000 tons for shipment 
next season at $3.50 a ton. The con- 
tract calls for 50,000 tons of Fair- 
mount mine run and 50,000 tons of 
Panhandle j-in. steam lump. Opera- 
tors do not consider the market outlook 
in the Northwest particularly discour- 
aging despite the present industrial in- 
activity. Loading of boats at Lake 
ports is now under way at Cleveland, 
Huron and Ashtabula and boats are 
wanted at Toledo and Conneaut. The 
New York Central has started ship- 
ments to Ashtabula and an early move- 
ment to all Lake ports is expected. 

Following are retail prices of coal 
per net ton delivered in Cleveland. 

Anthracite—Egg, grate, chestnut and 
stove, $14.90. 

Pocahontas—Shoveled lump, $11.90; 
mine run, $11. 

Domestic Bituminous—-No, 8 Pitts- 
burgh, $9.30; West Virginia splint, 
$11.75; Cannel lump, $15.75. 

Steam—-No. 6 and No. 8 slack, $7.50; 
No. 6 and No. 8 mine run, $9; No. 8 
#-in. lump, $8.90. 


CHICAGO 
Retailers Are Heavily Stocked — Bar- 
gain Coals Have Flooded the Market— 
Encouragement Seen in Better Indus- 
trial Outlook. 


All kinds and grades of coal are in 
little demand. On account of the con- 
tinued unseasonable weather the de- 
mand for domestic coals has ceased, and 
with the industrial inactivity there is 
no call for steam. 

The whole situation so far as it re- 
lates to coal is most unsatisfactory 
here. Unemployment is on the _ in- 
crease rather than on the decrease and 
this has a direct reflection on the busi- 
ness. The man out of a job does not 
care to put in much coal. He is buying 
just as cheaply as he can and by the 
bushel instead of the ton. What fac- 
tories are in partial operation are buy- 
ing only in a hand-to-mouth way, the 
average purchase being for one car. 
Retail dealers throughout the city re- 
port that all bins are loaded with coal, 
with but small prospects of moving this 
coal during the next few months. By 
this outline, it can be seen that con- 
ditions in Chicago are none to cheerful. 

Eastern operators have now come to 
the conclusion that it is not a wise 
policy to ship their coal to Chicago on 
consignment. Bargains in Pocahontas, 
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New River and West Virginia splints as 
well as block coals from southeastern 
Kentucky are offered every day to the 
trade but it has so much coal on hand 
that it is not interested at any price. 
A number of dealers have told their 
agal connections that they could not 
take in any more coal even if it was 
shipped to them for the freight. 

There are several men in the coal 
business in Chicago, who have been 
operators of mines during the last 
twenty-five to thirty years; and these 
men say Without hesitation that they 
have never seen conditions as unsatis- 
factory as they are today. 





MIDWEST REVIEW 


No Improvement in Demand — Buyers 
Ask Further Price Concessions — Pro- 
duction Slowing Down—Some Contract 
Inquiries. 

Expectations have failed to material- 
ize, as there has been no improvement 
whatsoever in the Middle West coal 
market. In fact, it can hardly be said 
that coal is holding its own, when 
compared with market conditions week 
before last. Retailers are simply not 
interested, and the few manufacturing 
plants in operation are burning stor- 
age coal. Two great factors responsible 
for the present demoralization of the 
coal market are first, the warm weather 
which has completely upset the domestic 
market, and second, the industrial situa- 
tion which has brought about no de- 
mand for steam coals. We have had 
practically no cold weather this winter 
and unfortunately for us, no cold 
weather is predicted in the immediate 
future. Some people say that the in- 
dustrial conditions in the Middle West 
are improving slowly, but if any such 
improvement has materialized, it has 
not as yet affected the local coal market. 

Current demand for coal is all on 
“quality products,” and consequently 
coals from the central and northern 
portions of Illinois and parts of Indiana 
have fallen off, the public refusing to 
buy in spite of material price conces- 
sions. There is a very noticeable move- 
ment on the part of the public toward 
bringing down the prices to still lower 
levels. The average purchasing agent 
appears willing to buy good coal, but 
if he places an order he feels that he 
ought to have a special price. This 
situation, brought about during the past 
week, is responsible for the decided 
slump in prices as far as high-grade 
southern Illinois steam is concerned. It 
has been said that fully fifty per cent 
of the coal sold in the Middle West 
last week was sold below cost. 

This condition will keep up just so 
long, and then the mines which have 
heen taking this loss, will see the utter 
folly of continuing operating at such a 
loss and close down until the market 
improves. Coal production in the coun- 
try is slowing down fast and it seems 
that production figures will go to far 
lower levels before the beginning of 
the summer months. A great many 
operators have been forced to sell their 
steam sizes at a figure considerably be- 
low cost. They are realizing the folly 
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of this procedure because if they do 
it much more, their trade will expect a 
contract at a price considerably be- 
low the cost of production. Conse- 
guently, far seeing operators are pre- 
terring to close their mines awaiting 
further developments. They do _ not 
want to be caught like a well-known 
operator in the Middle West, who dur- 
ing the lean years of 1910 to 1914, sold 
kis coal at cost or below in order to 
keep his mines in operation and then 
when the market mended and when the 
prices of coal permitted operating at 
a profit, found that his properties were 
nearly depleted. 

The only encouraging feature of the 
week has been the increasing number 
of inquiries for contract prices for the 
coming year. While it is true the in- 
quiries have been numerous, we have 
not heard of any contracts being closed, 
as operators are unwilling to book per- 
manent business based on prices which 
are current in today’s market. 

Railroads are transporting coal very 
quickly and efficiently and the supply of 
cars at practically all mines is 100 per 
cent or over. Labor is doing its best 
to produce cheap coal, as efficiency of 
all mine labor has increased very 
sharply during the past sixty days. 

Current prices f.o.b. mines are as 
follows: 


Southern Illinois (Franklin, Saline and 
illiamson Counties) : 


Prepared sizes...............000. $3.50@$4.15 
MEIN I Si. ia es. 00.0.8 wiersia eda asduececeials 2.25@ 3.25 
DGCTOCMIOEG. oicccs ccs cacswseaevee 1.25@ 2.00 


Springfield District (Central Illinois) : 
PYGDATED SIBES. 5.2.0... 0060 6s ces seins .50@ 3.75 
NOTA ica 5 'eisnat ad gered Pe otlae 1.80@ 2.50 
DOE GONINED s.si5:0s0.0:0 ars erect,00,6 austere 1.00@ 2.15 
Northern Illinois: 


Prepared sizes................00. 4.00@ 4.25 

Screenings (washed).............. 2.50@ 3.00 
Indiana (Clinton and Linton, Fourth Vein): 

Prepared sizes................... 2.50@ 4.15 

IVINS ARE ss iss. 6 ssareereas aces earaceie 1.85@ 2.50 

PRN 52'S coccavnearigievee’s. 4 ayes tea 1.25@ 2.25 
Indiana (Knox County, Fifth Vein): 

PLODALOD MICS 5.6 05 sais sonic eese sce s 2.40@ 3.75 

DERI NNSRREIN A ao oc, c5:0 0 W080 eiecw SSorelb:averens 1.80@ 2.50 

CROCE Sosa iis. 55 Need ane wees 1.00@ 2.00 


Pocahontas and New River: 
Prepared sises.................6+- 
PANO RUNG 055-6 s never eedeSiensinn a 


Nw 
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Southeastern Kentucky C als: 


MMMM G5 ara dss ond dole viva avai raarGaarbw Eis 3.25@ 6.00 

Me io ers. Pika. 4.4 Cae aw ie stk a ewes 3.75@ 4.25 

FROGHING TUIMP 6... 0000 osc ces see ees 3.25@ 3.75 

NFMNENIIN bias wos ad wasn waa eee . 3.00@ 4.50 
ST. LOUIS 

Warm Weather and “No Market” 


Bring Coal to a Standstill — Railroads 
Using Storage Supplies — Standard 
Prices Have Upset the Market. 

Warm weather continues, with the 
result that the domestic demand is al- 
most nothing. The demand for steam 
coal is negligible. Screenings have 
sold as low as 75c. in the past week 
from the Standard field. Mine run has 
been offered on a contract to a railroad 
as low as $1.85 for a year, and lump 
coal has been freely offered at $2.10, 
with egg and nut at about the same. 
These prices are the bottom. The pre- 
vailing prices range anywhere from 
25c. to 50c. higher, but there is no 
buying. Railroad tonnage has gone 
down considerably in the past ten days. 
Many roads are now picking up some 
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of their storage coal. There is con- 
siderable dissatisfaction among the 
miners on account of the poor working 
time offered. 

Several northern and eastern com- 
panies who have the output of local 
mines at high prices are taking heavy 
losses daily, as the mines must work 
and the coal must move at some price. 
Some of these companies are located as 
far east as Philadelphia and New York 
and came into the Illinois market last 
fall when prices were at the pinnacle. 

In the Mt. Olive field conditions were 
so bad the past week that the price on 
domestic sizes was cut from $4 to $3.50. 
There has been a surplus of steam 
sizes on the market that are piling up 
at the mine. The operators cannot af- 
ford to sell them at anything like the 
prices prevailing in the Standard field. 
Mines are working one to two days a 
week on domestic and as much as 
three days on railroad coal. 

In the Duquoin field the association 
mines are working fairly well, averag- 
ing 3 to 4 days a week, all told. Other 
mines are having a hard time working 
1 and 2 days a week. Prices by some 
of these operators go as low as $3 on 
domestic sizes and $1.25 on steam. 

In the Carterville field circular prices 
by the more responsible operators are 
pretty well maintained. These prices 
range about $4@$4.15 on domestic sizes. 
There has been a slight break at times 
in the price of mine run and screen- 
ings, but they held up pretty well, with 
mine run about $3, and screenings $2@ 
$2.25. Independent operators have, 
however, sold coal as low as $3.25 on 
domestic, mine run $2.50 and screen- 
ings considerably under $2. Railroad 
tonnage continues pretty fair. 

In St. Louis proper there has been 
no change in the retail price situation. 

No anthracite, smokeless, or Arkan- 
sas coals are moving in, there being 
no demand for high priced fuel. 


COLUMBUS 


Trade Still Quiet — Better Domestic 
Tone — Mine Operations Continue to 
Show Reductions. 


There is no outstanding feature to 
the Ohio coal trade with the exception 
of a slight improvement in the tone. 
Operators and jobbers unite in saying 
that there is not so much offering as 
formerly and extremely low prices are 
not frequently heard. With a large 
number of operations closed down there 
is little consignment coal produced. But 
there is no marked tendency toward 
higher levels. 

Domestic trade is showing a little 
more strength. Retailers are still slow 
in placing orders and are doing con- 
siderable shopping. This method of' 
buying is expected to prevail for the 
remainder of the winter as sufficient 
coal is now assured. A cold spell would 
stimulate the trade but the time for 
much increased activity is about over. 
Retail prices are maintained at the 
levels which prevailed last week. 

Production is falling off rapidly and 
is now about 25 per cent of capacity 
and 20 per cent of normal on the aver- 
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age over the state. The Southern Ohio 
Coal Exchange reported production for 
the week ended Jan. 15 at 186,214 tons 
out of a capacity of 601,371 tons. In 
all 379 mines reported. Of the short- 
age of 415,157 tons, no market caused 
312,674 tons. 

Steam business is extremely inactive 
and little hope for improvement is ex- 
pected until around April 1. Manufac- 
turing concerns are slow in resuming 
and in many cases reserve stocks are 
being used in preference to entering the 
market. Railroads are taking only a 
small tonnage. 

Prices of the principal coals used in 
Ohio at the mines are; 


ee ee err $3.75@$4.00 
Hocking mine run................. 2.00@ 2. 
Hocking screenings................ 1.50@ 1.75 
RE ere rr re 4.00@ 4.25 
Pomeroy mine-run................. 2.35@ 2.75 
Pomeroy screenings................ 1.50@ 2. 
West Virginia splints lump......... > 4 


West Virginia screenings........... 
PEE TENED, .escvenccas ~<s 90s 


2 

5 

West Virginia mine run............ 2.50@ 4 
' 7 
EE PRD. 5b ks. os wank oean ce 5 


DETROIT 


All Buying Is in Small Volume—Con- 
tract Shipments Have Been Reduced to 
a Minimum—Prices on Lower Level. 

Reflecting the depression in industrial 
and manufacturing activities the de- 
mand for steam coal has diminished to 
such a degree that wholesalers sum- 
marize the situation by asserting a 
local market no longer exists. The few 
buyers taking coal are ordering in 
small lots. Price reductions appear to 
have made no increase in sales. 

Not very much bituminous coal is 
arriving in Detroit. Jobbers explain 
that a few producers who tried the ex- 
periment of shipping on consignment 
when orders dropped off encountered 
discouraging results and narrowly 
escaped losses from accrual of demur- 
rage and switching charges before the 
coal was disposed of. 

The volume of business in the domes- 
tic division of the trade also is very 
light. Weather conditions and the lack 
of employment have resulted in an un- 
usual economy in consumption of 
domestic coal. Dealers finding that 
their stocks are moving very slowly, 
show no desire to place orders at pres- 
ent for additional supplies. 

Domestic lump from the Ohio district 
is offered $4@$4.25 at the mines. Mine 
run can be had at $2.50, nut and slack 
at $1.75, though sales at a much lower 
price are reported. West Virginia lump 
is quoted at $4.50, with mine run at 
$2.75, and nut and slack for about $2. 
Smokeless mine run carries a nominal 
price of $4.50. 





West 





DENVER 
Market Declining—Interest in Possible 
Wage Reductions. 


There is a declining market in the 
Colorado territory. An instance of this 
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may be seen in the prices of one com- 
pany, operating in the Walsenburg 
field, which has always maintained that 
its product was worth a little more 
money than that of other mines. Re- 
cently the price of $8 for lump, and 
$7.75 for nut, was cut to $6 and $5.50, 
thus falling in line with the prevailing 
prices which the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Co. and other mines had been 
maintaining for some time. 

Production for the week ended Jan. 
15 was 249,689 tons, the mines having 
operated 75 per cent. Lack of orders 
equalled 8.2 per cent. 

“No market” in the lignite field held 
down production by 7,124 tons, showing 
an even greater proportionate weakness 
than bituminous. 

Boulder or first-grade lignite is gen- 
erally steady, remaining at $9.90 retail. 
The cut-throat war among operators 
and dealers of second-grade or Weld 
County lignite has brought the price to 
what is believed will be the low level 
for the winter—$6.75. Prices ranged 
upward from that figure to $7@$7.50, 
while the so-called legitimate dealers 
are standing firm for a price of $8.15 
retail. 

Bituminous coking steam is steady at 
$8.05, while straight bituminous is $6.75 
in retail markets, lignite being $5.30 
retail. 











BIRMINGHAM 


Steam Market Sluggish—Domestic In- 
quiry Sufficient to Absorb Output— 
Production Scaled Down to Market Re- 
quirements. 


The past week has brought about no 
improvement in the steam trade, the 
calls for fuel being very light and 
comparatively few in number. Indus- 
tries are apparently well stocked. The 
movement of coal against contracts in 
most instances has been cut to the 
minimum stipulated in fuel agreements. 
Quotations are as follows per net ton 
mines: 


Mine-Run Lump 
he Meam............... $3.00 $3.50 
Cahaba and Black Creek. 4.50 6.00@7.50 
ee 3.35@3.50 5.50 
C.tona Seam........... 3.50 6.00 
SB ee Dire ena a5 wis: ee 


Cahaba and Black Creek 
washed (Bunker)...... 


Production for the present week will 
show a marked decrease, as some small 
commercial mines have closed down and 
most all others are on a four-day 
schedule. Pig iron production in the 
district is at the lowest stage reached 
in several years, there being no demand 
for the product, and the large mines of 
furnace interests are also slowing down. 
The output for the week ended Jan, 22 
as compiled from figures furnished the 
Alabama Coal Opertors’ Association 
totalled 311,512 tons or a falling off of 
about 20,000 tons as compared with the 
peak production of the past twelve 
months reached the week ended Jan. 8. 
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LOUISVILLE 


Cold Weather Stimulating Retail De. 
mand—Steam Business Very Weak 
Much Cheap Coal Offered. 


If present cold weather continues a 
few days longer retail stocks will be 
so materially reduced that there wil] 
be a much better demand. The indus. 
trial market continues weak. There js 
some little improvement noted in mine 
run, but screenings are in large supply, 
and selling very cheaply. 

There is no immediate prospect of a 
large increase in demand for any grade 
of coal. A good many small mines are 
cown, and will remain so until condi- 
tions show material improvement. As 
a whole, prices are being fairly well 
maintained. Gas coal is in better call 
than other grades. 

Quotations from eastern Kentucky 
show Elkhorn and Harlan as well as 
Jellico and Straight Creek fairly well 
in line. Hazard has been cutting prices 
a little to get business. Some Hazard 
block is as low as $4.25, with some 
mines quoting $5@$5.50. Elkhorn is 
around $4.50 for block. Harlan quota- 
tions run $4.75@$5.50 for block, with 
egg quoted at $4.50@$4.75. Most grades 
of eastern Kentucky mine run are $2.75 
@$3, which is also the price on West 
Virginia. Screenings range $1.50@ 
$1.75. West Virginia lump is $4.25. 

Louisville retailers note an improved 
demand from private heating plants, 
small industries, etc., but have fair 
stocks, and are mainly buying a distress 
car or two here and there. 





Southwest 





KANSAS CITY 


All Demands Are Light—Mine Idleness 
Grows—Little Interest in Contracts. 


Summer weather throughout the 
Southwest is not an encouraging fea- 
ture of the domestic market. Steam 
demand is also light and “no market” 
idleness is the chief bar to produc- 
tion. Missouri mines are running 
about 80 per cent of capacity, Kansas 
operations 50 per cent and Arkansas 
30 per cent. Many mines are down and 
there is much idle railroad equipment, 
as operators are adopting this policy 
rather than push production at un- 
profitable sales figures. 

Very few contracts are being closed, 
as buyers are apparently holding off, 
expecting further reduction which is 
impossible unless costs are lowered or 
operators sell at less than production 
cost. However, the business outlook is 
encouraging and the weather is favor- 
able to wheat in Kansas. 

Current quotations show: Missouri 
lump, $5@$5.50, mine run $4.50, washed 
slack $4.05, raw slack $2@$3.15; Kan- 
sas lump $5.50@$6, nut $5.50, mine 
run $4.50@$5, mill $4@$4.25, slack 
$3.75@$4; Arkansas lump $6.75, mine 
run $4.50@$5, slack $4. 
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PITTSBURGH 
Fair Operation Maintained on Average 
—Many Small Mines Closed—Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co. Reduces Prices. 


Production continues to decline, but 
only at a slow rate, and is larger than 
might be expected from consideration 
of the slackness in industrial operations 
and the mild weather. All the truck 
mines disappeared from the scene of 
activity long ago and many of the 
smaller rail mines have followed, the 
chief production now being by the large 
interests, particularly those with con- 


_ tracts. 


Without making any formal an- 
nouncement the Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
has reduced its prices from the schedule 
of last August, which was $3.75 for 
mine run and slack and $4 for screened, 
there being no other differentials. Those 
prices represented a 25c. advance from 
the prices of late April, when there had 
been a 25c. advance from the opening 
prices of the coal year. The new prices 
are: Gas, 1}-in., $4; ?-in., $3.75; mine 
run, $3.50; nut, $3.25; nut and slack, 
$3.15; slack, $3; steam: 13-in., $3.75; 
%-in., $3.50; mine run, $3.25; nut, $3; 
nut and slack, $2.90; slack, $2.75. Thus, 
mine run gas is reduced 25c. and a 
differential of 25c. between gas and 
steam is established, making the reduc- 
tion in steam mine run 50c., while dif- 
ferentials up for 14-in. over 3-in., and 
differentials down for nut, nut and 
slack and slack, are established, where- 
by 14-in. gas is not reduced at all and 
steam slack is reduced $1. 

The spot market remains rather in- 
definite as there is so little demand and 
some lots now and then are sacrificed 
to avoid demurrage. Mine run may be 
regarded as $2.50, though sales are 
sometimes made at less. Gas and by- 
product are bringing less differential 
than formerly, and are quotable at 
about $2.75 for byproduct and $2.75@$3 
for gas mine run, with screened gas 
of best quality sometimes bringing 
$3.25 or higher. 


CONNELLSVILLE 


Merchant Production Declining Still 
Further—Furnace Coke Goes for Heat- 
ing Purposes—Lower Costs Necessary. 


Production of merchant coke is 
dwindling to almost nothing being al- 
ready only one-third of the average rate 
last August, when buyers begged for 
coke at $18, while now coke begs for 
a buyer at $5 and frequently has to go 
for heating purposes, 

One large operator, regarded as par- 
ticularly well provided with contracts 
for furnace coke, has just received two 


additional suspensions on account of 
furnaces intending to go out of blast, 
the latest suspensions involving over 
5,000 tons a week. 

Considerably more than half the fur- 
naces that normally use coke purchased 
in the Connellsville region are out of 
blast and have no thought of getting 
into blast in the near future. Their 
idea is that it will be necessary, when 
demand does revive, to sell iron at 
much lower prices even than those now 
ruling, hence cheaper coke is impera- 
tive. 

While merchant coke operations are 
at such a light rate, furnace oven opera- 
tions are heavier than last August, 
chiefly because of the activity of the 
coke subsidiary of the Steel Corpora- 
tion, for the blast-furnace operations 
of the latter are practically normal. 

The spot market is quotable at about 
$4.50@$5 for furnace and $6@$6.50 
for foundry, or 50c. lower than a week 
ago. 

The Courier reports production in the 
week ended Jan. 22 at 141,980 tons by 
the furnace ovens, an increase of 320 
tons, and at 28,080 tons by the mer- 
chant ovens, a decrease of 440 tons, 
making a total of 170,060 tons, a de- 
crease of 120 tons. 





EASTERN OHIO 


Production Still on -Down-Grade— 
Prices Steady — Early Shipments to 
Lower Ports. 


Greater depression in the coal trade 
is strikingly reflected in production fig- 
ures for the week ended Jan. 22. Re- 
ports covering 170 mines in the district 
indicate an approximate output of only 
297,000 tons, 45 per cent of the poten- 
tial weekly capacity of 660,000 tons, 
which is 65,000 tons less production 
than that for the preceding week and 
over 100,000 tons less than that for the 
second preceding week. 

Loss in production is attributable in 
the main to “no market.” Industry has 
not resumed operations to the extent 
hoped for and manufacturing plants 
evidently are buying only to meet their 
immediate requirements. Consequently 
the demand for steam coal continues to 
sag, which has resulted in further clos- 
ing down of mines. 

While continued cold weather has 
stimulated domestic demand, dealers 
are slow to take deliveries on coal 
arriving for their account. 

Notwithstanding inertia in the trade, 
there is practically no change in mine 
prices for spot steam coal and it is 
apparent they have reached the low 
mark. The range is about as follows: 
slack, $2.25@$2.75; mine run, $2.50@ 
$3; #-in. lump, $2.75@$3.25; 14-in. 
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lump, $3.50@$4; domestic lump, $3.75 
@$4.25. 

Pennsylvania docks at Cleveland are 
making ready to dump the first lot of 
10,000 tons of gas coal which is en route 
from the Pittsburgh district and an- 
other charter is being arranged to move 
a like amount. The Pennsylvania R.R. 
has notified coal shippers that further 
permits will be issued for the move- 
ment of Lake coal where charter ar- 
rangements have been made. It is also 
understood that the New York Central 
lines are opening up their facilities at 
Ashtabula to begin the dumping of 
coal now en route. This tonnage will be 
dumped immediately into boats tied up 
at the ports, ready to sail as soon as 
navigation opens. This is one of the 
earliest movements to lower port docks 
on record. 


UNIONTOWN 
Continued Inaction in Coal and Coke 
Markets—Operators Refuse Low-Price 
Contract Offers—Production Still De- 
clining. 

Continued inaction with decreased 
production on the part of independent 
coke and coal operators is the status 
of the trade in the Connellsville region. 
The market seems to have hit “rock 
bottom” inasmuch as operators claim 
it is below the cost of production, but 
it would appear that output is still in 
excess of the present demand. For 
such sales as are reported, steam coal 
is quoted $2.25@$2.50 with byproducts 
$2.50@$2.75. There is not sufficient 
tonnage of either grade moving to es- 
tablish a market. 

There is continued suspension and 
cancellation of contracts where consum- 
ers can find clauses to warrant such 
action. Coal contracts with railroads 
generally expire April 1 and some 
“feelers” “have been received in the 
region from New England roads. 
Those “feelers,” however, are based 
upon present market conditions and 
have not resulted in opening of nego-- 
tiations with any operators, who hold 
the view that it would be folly to con- 
tract their output at spot prices when 
they are refusing to mine coal for the 
open market at this time. 

Frick coke plants operated five days 
this week and Frick coal plants put in 
a full week. Independent operators, 
however, both in coal and coke, were 
forced to further shade production. 
There is virtually no spot coal moving 
and that on contracts has been pared 
down so sharply that it is negligible. 


FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE 


Mine Idleness Growing—Contract Can- 
cellations ‘and Suspensions Are Heavy 
—No Attempt to Force Production ut 
Low Prices Offered. 
FAIRMONT 

Mine idleness in the Fairmont region 
was growing during the week ended 
Jan. 22, particularly toward the latter 
part of the week. Mines in other sea- 
tions of northern West Virginia were 
affected in the same proportion. 

Spot shipments were extremely rare. 
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Only coal under contract was moving. 
There appeared to be a smaller volume 
of contract coal moving than during the 
preceding week, indicating further can- 
cellations. It was deemed probable that 
cancellations of export contracts, and 
particularly contracts covering ship- 
ments to France, was responsible in 
part for reduced shipments. Most of 
the coal was being consigned to East- 
ern points. That was not the case, 
however, as to coke, the bulk being 
moved to Western markets. Coke pro- 
duction was being maintained, but little 
of that product was being purchased by 
steel companies. 

In view of such unsatisfactory con- 
ditions operators were content to await 
further developments, making no at- 
tempt to force coal on the market. Pur- 
suance of that policy prevented a very 
large accumulation of dead loads in 
northern West Virginia. 

Shipments to Tidewater fluctuated a 
good deal during the week. The middle 
of the week they were rather small 
but Thursday saw an increase in the 
tonnage destined for Curtis Bay. As 
far as any particular class of custom- 
ers was concerned the railroads were 
the largest purchasers. Producers in 
many instances were busying them- 
selves in securing railroad contracts 
for the coming year. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


Mines were working less than half 
the time in the Northern Panhandle. 
Many of the mills and factories in the 
Wheeling district where much of the 
product is marketed were still shut 
down. The only coal marketed was 
being consigned to customers in other 
states whose plants had not been affec- 
ted by general industrial conditions. 
Many contracts were still in a status 
of suspension or had been cancelled out- 
right. 

Although mine run may be said to 
have ranged $2.75@$3, yet those prices 
really meant nothing, for no sales were 
closed at those figures nor was there 
any serious attempt on the part of 
operators to market coal at prevailing 
prices. Of course with so many mines 
either closed down entirely or working 
less than half the week the large num- 
ber of cars on hand more than took 
care of all needs. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Many Mines Idle—Spot Market Stag- 
nant — Some Industrial Resumption 
May Stimulate Demand. 


But little improvement in the coal in- 
dustry occurred during the past week 
and business is at a standstill in about 
one-half the mines in the district. Rec- 
ords show that 48 per cent of the mines 
on the Pennsylvania lines are idle. 

The market seems to be oversupplied 
and prices are very irregular. Some 
resumption of industrial activity has 
been noted the past week and this is 
expected to strengthen the spot market 
to some extent. At Johnstown the 
Cambria plant will start at a 50 per 
cent basis, after being practically shut 
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down since late December. Two weeks’ 


orders are ahead. 





Middle Appalachian 
LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 
Only Tug River Production Withstands 
the “No Market” Onslaught — Prices 


Firm, but with No Takers—New Con- 
tract Negotiations. 





POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


The Tug River field stood out as the 
single exception in all the smokeless 
area in reduced production, for in that 
district during the period ended Jan. 
22 there was an output of 98,950 tons, 
with loading generally holding up very 
well. Mine run was freely quoted at 
$4.50 and prepared grades at $6.10. 

Shipment of prepared sizes to West- 
ern points tended to keep up that busi- 
ness, but as a rule spot orders were 
few and far between, contract orders 
furnishing the mines with their princi- 
pal opportunity to produce. Although 
there had been cancellations here and 
there they had not been sufficiently gen- 
eral to affect production, which was 
averaging more than at a time when 
the demand was much stiffer, the large 
ear supply enabling Tug River mines 
to produce and transport more coal to 
market. Most mines had a surplus, so 
plentiful was the run of empties, the 
placement only being increased by re- 
duced operations at other points on the 
Norfolk & Western. 

Operations were cut down at several 
mines in the Pocahontas region. Where 
mines during the preceding week had 
been able to operate on an average of 
four days, they had been réduced to 
two and three days. Contract cancel- 
lations were responsible for the curtail- 
ment, but assurances had been given in 
a number of instances that such sus- 
pensions were only temporary. “No 
market” greatly over-topped all other 
sources of loss. 

To offset the suspension orders, in- 
quiries for Pocahontas were becoming 
somewhat more numerous, and in a few 
instances new contracts were nego- 
tiated. 


NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 


For the first time during the year, 
New River production slumped in the 
week ended Jan. 22, being 5,000 tons 
a day less on an average than those dur- 
ing the preceding week. The slump re- 
sulted from more pronounced cancel- 
lation and suspension of orders than at 
any time since the market began to 
fall. There were no spot orders to re- 
place the dwindling contract business. 
Mines with no contracts still in force 
were compelled to suspend operations 
for the time being. 

There was still a fairly large con- 
tract movement of prepared sizes to 
Western markets but since there was 
no demand for slack the production of 
prepared coal was something which 
did not appeal much to producers. Al- 
though not to become effective for a 
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time, additional contract business was 
consummated for the next coal year, 
one contract being closed for the de. 
livery of 120,000 tons at $4.95 a ton, 
Cars were most plentiful, mines having 
five and six times as many empties as 
they could possibly use. 

Dullness in the market was reflected 
to a most decided extent in the Winding 
Gulf region. Spot orders were almost 
entirely lacking. Contract customers 
had reduced, and in some instances, 
canceled their agreements so that upon 
the whole, the output was much under 
50 per cent. Some mines were unable 
to operate at all, a number having been 
closed down since the first of the year, 
Where mines did have contracts, it 
was not possible to operate more than 
three days of the week at the most. 

Cars were furnished in great abund- 
ance and labor was very plentiful. The 
Virginian and the Chesapeake & Ohio 
had more empties on sidings than could 
be conveniently stored. The price range 
on mine run was $4.50@$5, but little or 
no coal was being sold on the open 
market at that or any other price. 





HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 


No-Market Losses Severe — Further 
Cancellation of Contract Orders — Spot 
Quotations Confined to Buyers’ Offers. 


KANAWHA 


Little coal was produced in the third 
week of January, the average not being 
over 25 per cent of normal capacity. 
Market conditions made it impossible to . 
mine a larger percentage of the poten- 
tial output. 

Buying of steam coal was something 
which did not exist, and it had no out- 
let. A few orders, possibly, were placed 
for gas coal, but for the most part no 
shipments of coal except those to be 
applied on contracts were made. 

Although some prepared coal was 
being sold, yet orders were not sought 
for egg and lump because it was not 
possible to dispose of the resultant 
sizes. A few offers of $2.35 for mine 
run were heard but the price was too 
far below cost for producers to accept 
and hence they chose to keep their 
mines idle. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


There was an output of not more 
than 150,000 tons in the Logan region 
in the period ended Jan. 22, production 
on an average not being over 25,000 
tons a day. There was no spot busi- 
ness to stimulate production, a few 
offers for mine run being made but not 
accepted at about $2.50. That was 
about as near as it was possible to set 
any figure. 

If anything there was less contract 
coal shipped than during the preceding 
weeks of January, owing to cancella- 
tions. Gas companies and public utili- 
ties were about the only consumers of 
contract coal, steam shipments being 
at the very minimum. Comparatively 
mild weather had the effect of holding 
down the demand for prepared sizes. 
In the face of the slim demand, the 
car supply sufficed many times over. 
As against a daily car supply of about 
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3,000 cars not more than from 400 to 
500 were needed. With so few cars 
peing loaded empties were accumulat- 
ing in all parts of the field. 

Neither the efforts of pickets nor 
market conditions served to cause any 
general suspension of operations in the 
Thacker field, though production was 
not on as large a scale by any means 
as it had been the first of the year, 
chiefly because of “no market.” That 
constituted the largest loss, strike and 
labor shortage losses having been 
largely eliminated. Mines generally 
throughout the field were operating 
under guard of the state police, follow- 
ing the removal. of Federal troops, 
though few if any mines were operating 
on a full-time basis. 

It was on contracts only that mines 
were working, there being no spot de- 
mand. However, there was a larger 
percentage of production than in many 
cther high-volatile regions. No seri- 
ous trouble was experienced in any part 
of the field during the week, although 
during the early part of that period 
attacks were reported at three different 
points. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


With only between six and twelve 
mines operating daily further inroads 
were made on the production in the 
period ended Jan. 22, there being a loss 
of 5 per cent in the output as compared 
with the preceding week. Production 
losses were increased with a lack of 
market responsible for 184,000 tons. 

A lessened demand even for contract 
coal caused additional mines to be shut 
down during the week, cancellations 
bringing that about. For steam coal no 
market could be found and nut and 
slack were not being moved at all. It 
was possible to handle a small amount 
of gas coal on contract but even the 
volume of that kind of coal produced 
and sold was small. A continuance of 
mild weather tended to hold down the 
demand for domestic sizes. The aver- 
age price for mine run was not over 
$3 at the most and in many cases only 
$2.50 was being offered. Lump brought 
only $4.50@$5.50 a ton. 








Middle West 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 


L. & N. Stop-Orders Causing Much 
Dullness—Lump Movement Fair. 


Mines of the Western Kentucky field 
are complaining as are all district 
mines at this time, but feel that busi- 
ness is as good in that field compara- 
tively as in others. Prices are being 
well maintained. Right now there are 
a good many mines down, and many 
men out of work. Car supply is so 
heavy that sidings are congested. 

Average quotations for the field for 
the week ended Jan. 22 show prepared, 
$3.95 (range, $3.50@$4.25); mine run, 
$2.75 (range $2.50@$3.25) ; screenings, 
$2.10 (range, $1.85@$2.50). 

Cold weather during the past few 
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days has resulted in some little increase 
in demand for prepared sizes, while 
there has also been some little improve- 
ment in buying by small plants. Re- 
tailers are taking a little more coal, 
but it would require weeks of bad 
weather to develop any real demand 
from this source. 

Hopkins County reports that the 
order of the L. & N. cancelling all ship- 
ments for the time being is reducing 
production in that county 3,000 tons a 
day. Webster County reports two 
mines closed down as a result of the 
order. 





INDIANA 


Production Still’ Being Curtailed—Both 
Steam and Domestic Very Sluggish— 
Prices Almost at Production Cost. 


Coal operators are not given to the 
opinion that any widespread depression 
and subsequent unemployment among 
the miners will be seen in the Indiana 
field. Though the demand, especially 
for steam purposes, is not what it 
should be for this time of the year, 
operators say there is no reason for 
alarm. For some days there have-been 
signs of uneasiness among the men who 
dig coal. There has been an inclina- 
tion to look for other work. Such fears 
are not borne out by opinions of some 
of the biggest coal operators in this 
section. 

There are from 20 to 25 mines idle 
each day from lack of business. But 
this is generally the case when we are 
able to get all the cars needed, and they 
certainly are plentiful now. However, 
the coal companies are now producing 
coal right around the cost of produc- 
tion. 

If the present conditions should con- 
tinue indefinitely and the national mar- 
ket be filled, then the condition would 
be serious. The railroads, the biggest 
single users of coal produced .in Indi- 
ana, are affected by the decrease of 
business and are not using more than 
70 per cent of the coal used in normal 
‘times. 


DUQUOIN 


Even Curtailed Production Is Hard io 
Market — Prices Fairly Steady — Fine 
Coal Being Stored. 

Production averages continued to fall 
during the week and some mines worked 
as low as two days out of the six. The 
fine coal seemed to be getting the heavy 
end of the stick, and much of the 
sereenings and nut is being stored at 
the mines. Producers in and near 
Franklin County have maintained oper- 
ations better than other mines in the 
southern part of the state. Even in 
that county, however, much difficulty 
was experienced in disposing of fine 
coal shipments. 

The car supply, for the first time in 
two months, showed a slight weakness, 
however, lasting only during the first 
of the week and at the end a steady 
stream of empties was to be seen mov- 
ing toward the larger mining towns. 

The larger portion of southern IIli- 
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nois shipments is still going north into 
Chicago and other centers, the Stand- 
ard field having practically ruined the 
St. Louis demand by its low offerings, 
which have been commented on through- 
out this district even since the drop in 
coal prices started. Unofficial reports 
from Belleville say that screenings 
were offered in the St. Louis markets 
the first of the month at the low mar- 
gin of 75c. This, together with the 
low freight rate from the Standard 
field into St. Louis, makes competition 
next to impossible. 

Prices did not change much during 
the week, screenings ranged from $1 up 
to $1.25@$1.35; lump, $4@$4.50; mine 
run, $2.75@$4. 





Southern Appalachian 


SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Market Lifeless — Few Mines Running 
Full Time — Open Weather Makes 
Traffic Conditions Almost Ideal. 

There is no longer a spot demand 
for any grade, and all that is moved is 
the result of close bidding at prices 
that allow no room for profit. The 
prices on steam cannot get any lower, 
for it is simply impossible to get it out 
for less money, but prepared sizes con- 
tinue to decline in an orderly manner. 
Quotations for best block coals are 
around $5, with gas producing egg go- 
ing at $4, and steam from $1.75 for nut 
and slack up to $3.25 for mine run. 

Contract talk is becoming common, 
but part of it seems to be just to fill up 
time, as there is not much else to do. 
There is considerable speculation as to 
what Lake prices will be on the open- 
ing of the season, but no one cares to 
commit himself just yet. However, if 
the mines are to make anything, they 
cannot sell at the present ruling prices 
for mine run. There is some bunkerage 
coal moving from this field, but the rel- 
ative tonnage is small, and only a few 
of the larger mines are making any 
attempt to run even part time. The 
weather continues to be ideal, and traf- 
fic movement is good. 








UTAH 


Trade Continues Quiet — Labor and 
Cars Are Plentiful. 

The coal trade here continues very 
quiet. The weather has been warm, 
much like spring, during the past week 
and the demand for coal has decreased 


_ accordingly. One of the largest pro- 


ducing companies in Salt Lake City, 
however, reports some improvement in 
the Coast trade. The demand for Utah 
coal in that market had been rather 
quiet for some time. The labor situa- 
tion is good from every standpoint and 
the car supply is excellent. 











ALASKA 


Applications for leases of two blocks of 
coal land in the Matanuska Field, with de- 
velopment work costing $155,000 to be done 
within sixty days after granting of the 
leases, have been filed with the commis- 
sioner of the general land office, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 
They are the first known applications and 
are believed by men familiar with the 
Alaska coal fields to mark a preliminary 
effort to develop the enormous coal re- 
sources of the territory. Following the 
custom prescribed by act of Congress and 
subsequently amended, the applications will 
be advertised for four weeks and on Feb. 
20 will be considered with other bids for 
the same blocks of land which may have 
been received. A well-known Alaskan 
states that under present conditions any- 
one seeking an Alaskan coal land lease is 
bold of heart and purse, as coal mining 
there in competition with the daily wage 
of $8.75 paid to miners by the government 
was seemingly next to impossible. This 
wage is being paid by the Navy Depart- 
ment in its development work in block 12 
of the Matanuska field. 


The Alaskan Engineering Commission is 
designing and will shortly advertise for 
bids for the construction of a coal-clean- 
ing and coal-washing plant in Alaska in 
connection with the mining of coal for the 
Navy. The coal-cleaning plant itself will 
cost’ $243,000, while other projects in con- 
rection therewith will bring the cost to 
$646,000. The plant will be designed to 
separate foreign ingredients from the coal 
and wash it in a flotation process. This 
and other features of coal mining were 
discussed before the House Appropriations 
Committee recently in connection with 
funds for the commission. At present about 
4,000 tons a month are produced, of which 
about 3,000 tons are used by the rail- 
road. About 30,000 or 40,000 tons are 
en hand. At Eska 85 miners are employed, 
and at Chickaloon 40 men, under a naval 
commission of four officers, assisted by 
Geologist Savage of the University of Il- 
linois. The coal-cleaning plant will be lo- 
cated at Sutton. The mine worked for 
the Navy is 11 ft. thick, of high grade and 
expensive to mine. The Navy is mining 
about 25 or 30 tons a day and storing it. 


COLORADO 


_ A legislative probe of the coal industry 
in Colorado has been asked in the house of 
representatives. A resolution was _ intro- 
duced, providing for the election by the 
house of a committee of three to investigate 
the coal situation. The comfnittee is to pay 
particular attention to the matter of state 
coal lands and leases, methods of avoiding 
strikes, and the reduction of coal costs to 
the consumer. The investigators will make 
their report to Governor Shoup before Jan. 
1, 1922, if the resolution is adopted. 


Articles of incorporation of the Blue Coal 
Co. of Denver, have been filed with the 
secretary of state. The company is capi- 
talized at $1,000,000. Delmont B. Magee 
and Luke J. Kavanaugh are president and 
secretary respectively of the company, and 
R. J. Carns of Carbon County is local agent. 
The company owns a considerable acreage 
at Scofield and also has on royalty a big 
tract of the Kimball estate lands. 


ILLINOIS 


An explosion in which eight men were 
seriously burned and several others re- 
ceived minor burns occurred Jan. 14 in 
mine No. 8 of the Old Ben Coal Corpora- 
tion of Chicago, located near West Frank- 
fort, Williamson County. Officials of the 
company immediately ordered the Benton, 
Duquoin and other mine rescue teams from 
surrounding towns to their did, and after 
hours of hard work the men were located 
and brought out alive. All are said to be 
cut of danger. The mine is a large one 
and has been worked by the Old Ben people 
for several years. 


A large tract of coal land was recently 
purchased by the Peabody Coal Co. for 
$75 per acre, the land being located near 
Taylorville. It has not been officially an- 
nounced but it is supposed that the com- 
pany intends to sink a mine in that vicinity 
in the near future. 

All machine mining has ceased for the 
time being in two mines at Decatur oper- 
ated by the Macon County Mining Co., of 
Decatur. The operators of the mines claim 
that an adjustment is necessary before the 
machines can be operated any longer. Some 
pick mining is still being done in the mines, 
but very little. 

A wrecking company of Terre Haute 
will begin work shortly for the Penny Coal 
Co., to wreck two of their large mines at 
Herrin. The wrecking company has pur- 
chased all the mine equipment and will 
completely dismantle the mines, the con- 
tract being far more than $200,000. 


The mine of the United States Coal & 
Coke Co., near Rutland has been shutdown 
following the filing of suit against the 
company by the men working at the mine, 
over the method of payment of wages. It 
is not definitely known just when the differ- 
ence will be settled and operations re- 
sumed although it is thought that the case 
can be kept from going through the regu- 
lar routes of the courts. 


It has been announced that the United 
States Fuel Co., is making plans for the 
sinking of two more large mines in Frank- 
lin County, near its Middlefork mine now 
in operation. A sum of $2,000,000 is to be 
expended in the two mines which will soon 
be sunk. The company also maintains a 
large washer and crusher at Benton near 
the Middlefork mine. Plans are under 
consideration for the erection of byproduct 
coke ovens at Benton where the output 
of the mines will be put through the Semet- 
Solvay process. The ovens will cover an 
area of 25 acres, according to plans which 
have been formed. The United States Fuel 
Co., is the first to try the coking process 
on southern Illinois coals. At the present 
time the company after washing its coal 
is shipping it to its plants at Joliet, in the 
northern part of the state. Over 50,000 
acres of rich coal land is controlled by the 
United States Fuel Co., all located in 
Franklin County. 


The mine recently purchased and _ re- 
modeled by the Boehmer Coal Co., of St. 
Louis, located near Duquoin, was opened 
Jan. 11, the first time the mine has been 
worked for a number of years. The mine 
was operated for several years by the 
Jupiter Coal Co., and had been idle unfil 
the Boehmer Coal Co. purchased the prop- 
erty and re-equipped the mine both top 
and bottom. < 


INDIANA 


The Zeller-McClelland mine, known at 
Bridgeton as No. 6, three miles southeast 
of Bridgeton, has been worked out after 
being in operation for eleven years. Isaac 
M. Hansel, mine superintendent, is direct- 
ing the hoisting of the machinery from 
the mine which will be completed shortly. 
About 100 miners are thrown out of em- 
ployment. 


The Big Four Coal & Mining Co. is made 
defendant in a suit filed at Terre Haute 
by Stephen Tucker, in which he alleges 
the company owes him for lumber pro- 
vided for the construction of the mine on 
Oct. 10, 1920. 


The property of the Shelby Coal & Clay 
Co. was ordered sold at public auction re- 
cently by Judge Gleason of the superior 
court in Vigo County on the complaint of 
Ira Kidwell who had a claim against the 
company. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed 
with the Secretary of State by the Suwanee 
Coal Co., of Evansville. The company has 
a capital stock of $50,000 and the direc- 
tors are Clarence A. Hartley, Joseph T. 
Herron and John C. Stephan. The com- 
pany will do a general mining business. 


The Lindsay Coal Co., of Vincennes, has 
been organized with a capital stock of 
$10,000 for the purpose of mining coal, 
The company is incorporated under the 
laws of Indiana and the directors are 
Kdward J. Lindsay, James W. Prather and 
Gayle IL. Prather. 


The suit of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis R.R. asking for judg- 
ment in the sum of $150 against the 
Shirkie Coal Co. has been appealed to the 
Vigo County Superior Court. The case first 
was heard before Justice of Peace Madigan, 
of Terre Haute, who awarded the plaintiff 
judgment in the sum of $87. 


Officials of District No. 11, United Mine 
Workers, invaded Indianapolis Jan. 21 for 
attendance at the state legislature. It is 
announced that the district officials wil] 
spend most of their time in Indianapolis 
until the end of the present general ses- 
sion. Several measures the miners are in- 
terested in are expected to come before the 
assembly shortly. The mine workers are 
said to have on file several resolutions 
Passed by the local boards they will en- 
deavor to incorporate into legislation. 


The Winslow Mining Co. has completed 
its tramway, which connects its coal mining 
property north of Winslow with the South- 
ern R.R. The capacity of the mine will be 
increased. Prior to the building of the 
miniature railroad the coal was hauled to 
the Southern on trucks. 


A deal of unusual proportions is on tap 
now in the option of several of the larg- 
est coal mines of Knox County, Ind., to an 
eastern syndicate which is controlled by 
one of the largest railroad companies in 
the country. The deal will involve the 
issuing of securities of ten million dollars. 
The coal mines that are said to be in the 
deal are the American Nos. 1 and 2 at 
Bicknell, the Indian Creek, the Oliphant- 
Johnson mine at Bruceville and the Van- 
dalia Coal Co.’s Nos. 1 and 2 at Bicknell. 


The strike at the Vandalia Mine, No. 28, 
in the Dugger field which lasted for more 
than two weeks has been settled. The 
mine was shut down until one member of 
the district board and one of the _ inter- 
national board visited the mine. 


KENTUCKY 


Vicissitudes of the coal market during 
the last few months were reflected in a 
suit filed late in January in the United 
States District Court, Louisville, by the 
Milwaukee Coke & Gas Co. and the Steel 
Tube Co. of America against the Har- 
lan -Coal Co. for $398,446 for alleged 
breach of contract. A counter claim will 
be instituted immediately, officials of the 
Harlan company said. The petition states 
that in March, 1920, the Milwaukee corpo- 
rations entered into a contract with the 
Harlan company for 125,000 tons to be de- 
livered at the rate of 10,000 tons a month, 
against which, to Dee. 13, 1920 only 7,135 
tons had been delivered, and that the dif- 
ference between the contract and market 
price of the undelivered coal was $398,- 
446. 


The Bennett-Johnson Blue Gem _ Coal 
Co., Gatliff, recently organized, is planning 
for the installation of operating and min- 
ing machinery on its property. The com- 
pany will concentrate initial work on about 
thirty acres of land. James Bennett is 
president. : 


The Kentucky Coke Co. has filed amended 
articles increasing its capital stock to $500,- 
000 from $125,000. Officers of the Louis- 
ville Gas & Electric Co., are officers of this 
concern. 


The Union County Coal Co., of Union- 
town with headquarters at Louisville. is 
about ready to start shipping coal. ‘This 
company is headed by Dennis Long of 
Louisville. It is reported that the concern 
is planning to establish connections and 
— for shipping by water as well 
as rail. 
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MINNESOTA 


e Wisconsin legislature . coincides 

Rd - suggestion in a resolution by the 
Minnesota body, ao" = “— ra secret in- 
; ion starte oO the Northwestern 
vestigate In the 


coal D Pay : A 
tion, it is claimed that the associa- 
ree aS @ monopoly of the dock business, 


This is but a revival of 
an old story which has been up before 
former les 

ditions. 
ae oe aay not do, it is openly understood 
that the cause of the high cost of coal in 
the Northwest is the existence of numer- 
ous charges which neither the dock associa- 
tion nor anyone else in this section has 
the slightest control over. Any member of 
the legislature may secure figures, getting 
at the wholesale cost, to which he may add 
the retail handling charge and profit, and 
get the net cost delivered. The investiga- 
tion can hardly bring out any _ information 
that has not been given heretofore. 


MISSOURI 


The coal production of Missouri for 1920 
will be about 5,000,000 tons, according to 
State Mine Inspector George Hill. Mr. Hill 
states that all the coal mines in the state 
have been working steadily through the 
year. The forthcoming report will show 
the leading coal-producing counties to be 
Macon, Adair, Lafayette and Barton. Ma- 
con County’s production will be between 
750,000 and 1,000,000 tons. 

The large coal mine west of Youngstown, 
which is owned by the Kansas City Midland 
Coal Co., is about worked out and will be 
closed down within a few weeks. The mine 
has been one of the best owned by the Mid- 
land Company and an immense amount of 
coal has been taken from it. The work 
was good and many of the miners have 
made record wages there in the past. 


NEW MEXICO 


The Gallup American Coal Co. of Gallup, 
is erecting a hotel at the new mine which 
the company intends to open in the near 
future. The building will contain fifty 
sleeping rooms. The company will also 
construct a boarding house. It is also the 
intention to put up about forty dwelling 
houses. The company is putting down a 
shaft at this new mine site. It will be 
the largest producing mine of the com- 
pany’s group. 


The W. H. Hahn Co. has filed an amend- 
ment to its certificate of imcorporation. 
changing its name to the Hahn Coal Co. 
and increasing its capitalization from $50.- 
000 to $100,000. George A. Kaseman, Albu- 
querque, is the president of the company 
and R. A. Kistler, Albuquerque, the secre- 
tary. 


NEW YORK 


The Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co. is 
building a bituminous coal plant of the 
silo type in Buffalo, which will store about 
400 tons of coal. This will be located near 
the lake shipping coal dock and be of use 
in fueling vessels from a scow when they 
are taking cargo. This company last sea- 
son did a large amount of fueling, though 
most anthracite shippers do not sell fuel. 


The indictment by the Federal Grand 
Jury of the Douglass Barnes_ Corporation, 
and of Douglas Barnes and Joseph Wein- 
handler, president and treasurer, was de- 
scribed by Government officials as the first 
of several proceedings against coal firms 
on charges of having swindled foreign 
buyers. The indictment against the Barnes 
corporation was prepared on information 
furnished by the Tidewater Coal Exchange 
and several coal dealers. It was charged 
that the defendants, on June 12 last, sold 
3,600 tons of coal to Jensen & Cox for 
delivery in Copenhagen at $32.75 a ton, 
which the Government alleged represented 
a profit of $6.29 a ton. It also was alleged 
that the defendants misrepresented the 
grade of coal sold, delivering a product 
little better than dust. 


OHIO 


The Burns Coal & Supply Ce., organized 
some time ago, has taken over the business 
of the Burns Coal Co., which operated two 
retail yards in Columbus. A new yard is 
in process of establishment and will be 
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modern in every respect. Edward Kull is 
president and tidward Sharfenaker is gen- 
eral manager of the Burns Coal & Sup- 
Ply Co. 


Papers have been filed with the secretary 
of state increasing the authorized capital 
of the Powell Creek Coal Co., from $25,000 
to $75,000. 


The Maher Collieries, Cleveland, are 
having plans prepared for a new housing 
development for miners on a site just south 
of Powhatan. A number of homes, each 
26 x 32 ft., will be constructed, to cost 
about $4,000 each. The Allen & Garcia 
Co., Chicago, are architects. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Following its custom, H. C. Frick Coke 
Co.’s annual banquet to the executive and 
operating officials of the company was held 
at the Greensburg Country Club, Greens- 
burg, recently, several distinguished visi- 
tors and ‘Frick men” from all parts of the 
region being in attendance. W. H. Clinger- 
man, president, acted as toastmaster. 


The H. C, Frick Coke Co. have started 
development work on a large tract of Pitts- 
burgh seam coal in Washington County, 
known as the Mingo Creek field located on 
that stream near Monongahela. It is 
rumored that the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, of which the H. C. Frick Coke Co. 
is a subsidiary, is dickering with the 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. for their properties, 
including furnaces and mills at Monessen, 
Pa., and the Alicia Nos. 1 and 2 coal and 
coke plants on the Monongahela River 
above’ Brownsville. These operations 
would tie in well with the corporation’s 
American Steel and Wire Co.’s plant adjoin- 
ing the Pittsburgh Steel Co.’s plant at 
Monessen, and the Frick Co.’s mine above 
Brownsville. No authoritative information 
is available on the subject. The Pittsburgh 
Steel Co. have stopped reconstruction work 
on the big steel tipple and coal bin at 
their Alicia, No. 1 plant, damaged by fire 
a few weeks ago. 


David E. Williams, Jr., & Co., of Phila- 
delphia, closed a deal with the executors 
of the late Abraham Beam whereby they 
acquire the holdings of the owners. The 
property embraces 325 acres, lying eight 
miles north of Somerset,.and the purchase 
price was announced as $150,000. The new 
owners plan to erect a tipple and _ start 
operations on the holdings in the near 
future. 


The South: Connellsville Coke Co. elected 
the following as directors at its annual 
stockholders meeting in Connellsville: 
George W. Thompson, Samuel J. Harry, 
F. E. Markell, J. R. Davidson and Charles 
Detwiler. Mr. Thompson and Mr. Harry 
succeed J. Fred Kurtz and W. D. McGinnis. 
The officers of the company are Charles Det- 
wiler, president; F. E. Markell, vice presi- 
dent; J. R. Davidson, treasurer, and J. 
Lawrence Schick, secretary. 


Work at the coal and coke plants in the 
Connellsville coke region continues to grow 
less. The Oliver & Snyder Iron Co.’s coal 
and coke operations near Uniontown have 
been closed down indefinitely, and _ the 
plants of the Pittsburgh steel Co. remain 
closed. The Eastern Steel Co. Tower Hill 
No. 1 coke ovens remain banked and their 
mine is operating about two days a week. 
The Republic Iron & Steel Co. and W. J. 
Rainey Co. are operating their coal and 
coke plants three or four days a week, as 
are the Hillman Coal & Coke Co. mines. 
The Vesta Coal Co., subsidiary to the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Co., are mining very short 
time. The Pittsburgh & Erie Coal Co. at 
Bragnell is one of the very few coal com- 
panies, besides the H. C. Frick Coke’ Co. 
that is operating their mine full time, and 
they have hired a considerable number of 
men laid off at other plants and are operat- 
ing to full capacity on a contract with the 
American Steel & Wire Co. for their Donova 
mills. The Snowdon Coke Co. is still idle 
and the American Coke Corporation and 
the Century Coke Co. are operating two 
to four days a week.. 


The Hudson Coal Co. has placed one side 
of its new coal breaker in operation, han- 
dling coal from the No. 2 shaft at the 
North Scranton properties. The structure 
is of steel and concrete, located on the 
site of the Old Marvine Washery No. 2, 
and will stilt require several weeks for 
completion. The work on the installation 
of breaker machinery will proceed as rap- 
idly as possible. In connection with the 
new breaker, estimated to cost close to 
$500,000, a conveyor system will be run 
from the plant across the main line of 
the Delaware & Hudson. 
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The G. B. Markle Co., one of the larg- 
est companies working in the anthracite 
fields, has made application for a _ state 
charter, covering a change of name to the 
Jeddo-Highland Coal Co. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


The Chilton Eagle Coal Co. is planning 
for operations on a tract of coal property 
at Hughey, totaling about 1,500 acres. It 
is proposed to develop an initial output of 
about eight cars daily. E. H. Butts is 
president. 


The General Development Go. is planning 
for extensive development work on about 
2,000 acres of coal lands in Marshall 
County, recently acquired. Preliminary 
plans for the work are under way. 


The Stone & Scott Coal Co. will increase 
operations at the Betty mine of the Hudson 
Coal Co., in Marion County, recently ac- 
quired. The property is located on the 
Wyatt-Bingamon branch of the. Western 
Maryland. E. B. Stone and T. M. Scott 
head the company. 


Several buildings connected with the 
plant of the New River Collieries Co. at 
Eccles were destroyed by fire early in the 
month, the loss amounting to $50,000. In 
one of the buildings, used largely as an 
entertainment hall, goods of the company 
store were kept, including a large amount 
of furniture. Another building destroyed 
was the ice manufacturing plant. The fire 
started m the poolroom and spread rapidly 
throughout the building. 


W. C. Miller and W. E. Arnett, Morgan- 
town, have sold to The Glasscock Collieries 
Co. a tract of 491 acres of coal in Cass 
and Grant districts, Monongalia County, for 
approximately $225,000. Extensive plans 
are under way for the development of this 
acreage. Along with the development of 
the coal a modern mining town will be built. 


Development of coal land in the Philippi 
district of Barbour County will be under- 
taken by the Cleveland-Freeport. Coal Co., 
composed largely of Cleveland capitalists, 
with a capital stock of $100,000. General 
headquarters are to be at Clarksburg. 
Among those interested in the new concern 
are Clinton H. Bell, C. Schmitz, Gustav 
Lehnchen, Fred M. Vick and Alphonso M. 
Schmitz of Cleveland. 


The Superior-Thacker Coal Co., one of 
the three companies with tipple mines in 
the Williamson field, which had signed a 
contract with the union was gold about 
the first of the year to R. G. Bailey and 
associates of Williamson, and converted 
into a non-union company. It is believed 
that the newly organized R. G. Bailey Coal 
Co., of Williamson, was created for the 
purpose of taking over the Superior Thacker 
Co., the new company having a capitaliza- 
tion of $100,000. Offices of the company 
will be maintained in Williamson. Organ- 
izers of the new company are: R. G. Bailey, 
W. J. Bailey, H. H. Randolph, C. A. Ham- 
mond, and L. B. Saunders. 


Several West Virginia companiés in- 
creased their capital stock early in Jan- 
uary. They were: Gem Pocahontas Coal 
Co., of Welch, of which James P. Flanagan 
is president, from $25,000 to $100,000; the 
Century Coal Co., of Baltimore, John K. 
Shaw, president, from $1,150.000 to $2,000,- 
600; Flanagan Coal Co., of Pottsville, Pa. : 
James P. Flanagan, president, from $100.- 
000 to $200,000. : 


Further impetus will be given to the 
development of coal lands in Boone County 
by the organization of the Fred Coal Co., 
which is planning to operate in the Sher- 
man district, those most actively interested 
in the new concern which has a capital 
stock of $125,000 being: T. Seden Jones, 
Cc. T. Egri, Ned Bryan, G. C. Garred, and 
James E. Hunt, all of Huntington, where 
the company will have its main office. 


The Macfarlane Coal Co., with offices in 
the Goff building, Clarksburg, will buy and 
sell coal and is the selling agent of the 
Fort Pitt and other coal companies in Har- 
rison County. G. C. Macfarlane has been 
made sales manager of the company. 


Pennsylvania people are largely interest- 
ed in the newly organized Florence Coal Co.,, 
of Pittsburgh which will undertake the 
mining of coal in Upshur, the new concern 
being capitalized at $125,000. Its organ- 
izers were: Michael Sotak, John Gajasovay, 
Michael Bayks, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; Paui 
Muskal, John Kudray, of Export, Pa. 


With a view to producing coal in Unien 
district of Barbour County, the Bush-Bar 
Coal Co., has been organized with a ecapi- 
tal stock of $25,000. 
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Personals 





Cc. P. White, of the Clarkson Coal Mining 
Co., Cleveland was a recent visitor in New 
York City, following a hearing of _ the 
Calder Committee in Washington, which he 
attended. 

T. H. Huddy, general manager of the 
Williamson Coal & Coke Co. operating at 
Williamson, W. Va., was a visitor in the 
Kanawha field early in January. 

New Mexico is the mecca to which C. E. 
Hutchinson, vice-president of the Hutchin- 
son Coal Co. of Fairmont, has been drawn, 
being accompanied on his trip by C. J. 
Ryan, of Hepzibah, general superintendent 
of the same company. 

A recent visitor in the Fairmont field was 
G. W. Atkinson, of Baltimore, president of 
the Equitable Fuel Co. 

Effective Jan. 15, Arthur Brobset, engi- 
neer of the West Virginia Division of the 
Jamison Coal & Coke Co., was transferred 
to the Pennsylvania Division with head- 
quarters at Greensburg. 

Henry Wheyl, prominently identified with 
th Wheyl Coal Co. of Uniontown, spent a 
few days in the Fairmont region early in 
the year. Mr. Wheyl and his associates 
late in December acquired a large acreage 
of coal land in the Monongalia County field. 

J. E. Watson, of the Bethlehem Coal Co. 
of Fairmont, and Kenna Clark, Fairmont 
representative of the Blair-Parke Coal Co. 
of Philadelphia left during the first_ week 
of January for a brief sojourn at French 
Lick, Ind. 

Thomas W. Arnett, president of the Ant- 
ler Coal Co. of Fairmont, left on Jan. 5 
for a month’s sojourn at Hot Springs, Ark. 

George Wolffe, secretary of the Winding 
Gulf Operators’ Association, with headquar- 
ters at Beckley, was in New York during 
the second week of January attending a 
series of association meetings there. 

Following the death of Col. William Lec- 
kie, of Bluefield, W. Va., a short time ago, 

W, Eeckie, his son, has been chosen to 
sueceed him as the executive of all the 
companies in which his father held that 
post. 

E. E. White, of Glen White, head of the 
E. E. White Coal Co., was a Charleston 
visitor during the first week of January. 


A. A. Liggett. of Cincinnati, secretary 
and treasurer of the Raleigh Coal & Coke 
Co., spent a few days at the company’s 
operations at Raleigh late in December. 


J. 3. Ross, of Logan, W. Va., president 
of the Logan Operators’ Association, was 
in Eastern cities on business during a part 
of the first week of January. 

C. J. Neecamp, of Logan, W. Va., assist- 
ant to the secretary of the Logan Opera- 
tors’ Association, was a visitor in Charles- 
ton recently. 

George Bausewine, secretary of the Will- 
iamson Operators’ Association, spent a day 
or two in Charleston, W. Va., during the 
early part of January, having been called to 
the capital city to attend a_ hearing in 
which the Williamson Association was in- 
terested. 

J. D. Francis, vice-president of the Island 
Creek Coal Co., with headquarters at Hun- 
tington, W. Va., spent a few days in 
Charleston, W. Va., recently in order to 
attend a rate hearing. 


John Deering has severed his connection 
with the Chesapeake & Ohio at Logan, W. 
Va., to become identified with the firm of 
Jewett, Bigelow and Brooks of Cincinnati, 
as field representative. 


Arthur R. Wellwood, of the New York 
office of the Geological Survey’s | super- 
power investigation, is in Washington 
gathering statistics on freight rates dur- 
ing 1919 on interstate railroads in the super- 
power zone. 

J. B. Eby, of the Geological Survey, has 
left for field duty in co-operation with A. 
W. Giles in a report on coal in Wise County. 
Va. 

D. L. McDonald has resigned his post as 
manager of the Block Coal Co. of Iowa, and 
has been succeeded by J. J. Mevers of 
D=venport. Mr. McDonald goes to St. Paul, 
Minn., as manager and a director of the 
St. Paul Coal Co.. a subsidiary interest of 
the Block company. 

Felix Notebaert has tendered his resigna- 
tion’ as general manager to the board of 
directors of the Acadia Coal Co., Ltd., 
Montreal. 

James A. Reilly, vice-president of the 
Queen City Coal Co., Cincinnati, and for 
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several years prominent in the activities 
of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 
was elected president of that organization. 


Whitney & Kemmerer announce the ap- 
pointment of Harry C. Haggerty as general 
sales agent to succeed John W. Whiteley, 
who has joined forces with George C. Foe- 
disch in the firm-of Whiteley & Foedisch, 
and of George W. Scura as assistant gen- 
eral sales agent. Mr. Haggerty has repre- 
sented Whitney & Kemmerer for some time 
as its line agent in the New England States. 
During the war he was connected with the 
Fuel Administration. Mr. Scura has been 
connected with Whitney & Kemmerer since 


1896. 8S. ©. Noblette has been appointed 
manager of the bituminous sales depart- 
ment, 


Dr. H. A. Garfield recently addressed the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce on matters 
pertaining indirectly to the coal trade, past 
and present. About sixty St. Louis coal 
men were present among the several hun- 
dred members of the Chamber. 


Press reports contain the announcement 
of the election of F. M. Chase as president 
of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., with Judge 
F. M. Wheaton, vice president. The new 
board is: Messrs. F. M. Chase, F. W. 
Wheaton, W. H. Conyngham, T. S. Barber, 
and Samuel McCracken, all of Wilkes- 
Barre; and E. D. MeKenna, New York. 
The new arrangement follows the dissolu- 
ate eee affirmed by the U. S. Supreme 
Sourt, 


_ Whitely & Foedisch announce the associa- 
tion with them of Carroll B. Nichols, for- 
merly general sales agent of the Westmore- 
land Coal Co. of Philadelphia. 

K. L. Weimer, who has been superintend- 
ent of the Katherine colliery of the Trever- 
ton Coal Co., near Shamokin, has been ap- 
pointed purchasing agent for the Leggitt’s 
Creek Coal Co., owned by the same inter- 


ests. He will maintain headquarters in 
Shamokin. 

Thos. K. Maher, president of the Maher 
Collieries Co., Cleveland, was recently 


elected a director of the Central National 
Bank Savings & Trust Co., that city. The 
bank was formed Jan. 1, by the merger of 
the Central National Bank and The Supe- 
rior Savings & Trust Co. and is one of the 
largest financial institutions in the state. 


Effective asof Jan. 1, C. S. Kenney, assist- 
ant general sales manager for Weston Dod- 
son & Co., Inc., was made general sales 
manager, as W. R. Coyle, vice president 
and general sales manager is now devoting 
himself entirely to the position of vice 
president in charge of sales. Mr. Kenney 
will supervise the opening of additional 
branch offices in Boston, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago and Atlanta. H. E. Faville, 
formerly assistant manager of the New 
York office. has been made manager in suc- 
cession to L. B. Burger, and F. P. Wadleigh, 
former'v export manager, is now giving al} 
his attention to the engineering phases of 
selling. Export business of the firm is now 
— looked after by the various branch 
oinces. 


E. B. Sutton has assumed the duties of 
chief mining engineer of the Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Co., Birmingham, having for- 
merly been in the employ of the West 
Virginia Coal & Coke Co., Elkins. 


Alfred D. Thompson, formerly associated 
with the Imperial Coal Corporation, has 
been appointed general manager of the 
Maiestic Coal Co., Inc., 120 Broadway, New 
York City. 





= 
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Traffic News 








The commission has assigned for hearing 
at Washington Feb, the demurrage 
charges at Sewalls Point, Va., on coal and 
coke loaded in cars of 200,000 pounds 
capacity or over, 

The Ohio Public Utilities Commission has 
permanently rejected railroad coal rate 
schedules filed by ‘all coal-carrying roads 
in Ohio. The schedules previously had been 
temporarily suspended for’ investigation. 
By this action it was estimated that Ohio 
shippers and consumers of coal would save 
$1,000,000 a year in freight rates, which the 
earriers sought to add to the present in- 
creased rate. The railroads claimed that 
under a recent order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which granted a 40 per 
cent increase in rates, they were authorized 
to restore the 40 cents and 60 cents per ton 
differential between rates on bituminous 
coal shipped from Ohio points, and the rates 
on coal shipped from points in West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Pennsylvania and Tennes- 
see, and that to accomplish that purpose 
they were authorized to add approxtmately 
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16 cents per ton to the Ohio rate 

shippers claimed was already burdenseit 
and deduct 8 cents per ton from the mon 
— points known as the “outer cpes. 
cent.” if 








Obituary 





The body of George Beddow, of 
W. Va., chief mining engineer of the Mar: 
Island Creek Coal Co. was found on Jap. 
uary 17 between Red Jacket and William. 
son, Va., on Evans Farrel branch of 
Pigeon Creek, it being the opinion of county 
Officials that he died from exposure, He 
left Omar Jan. 10 on horseback, for Req 
Jacket and is believed to have lost his way, 


Word is received of the death at Philg. 
delphia of Newman J. Woods, of Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. Mr. Woods succumbed to an 
attack of spinal menengitis. He was pregj- 
dent of the Central West Virginia Fuel Co 
having aided in the organization of that 
company more than a year ago, prior to 
which time he was with the Dickinson Fye} 
Co., of Charleston. 


James P. Mingus, general sales agent for 
the Westmoreland Coal Co., at Philadelphia 
died recently of a complication of diseases, 
He was well known in Irwin and other 
Westmoreland towns where he visited on 
business. 


E. C. Pickett, of Wheeling, superintendent 
of the Hickman coal mines at McMechen 
and Glendale, was instantly killed while 
inspecting one of the company’s mines. 


Captain William T. Colton, identified with 
the development of the railroad industry 
in the West from the time of his discharge 
from the union army at the close of the 
civil war and until last June a resident 
of Salt Lake City since 1863, died recently 
at Bryn Mawr, Pa. Up to the time of his 
retirement he was treasurer of the Pleasant 
Valley Coal Co., predecessor of the Utah 
Fuel Co., having been one of the ‘ncorpo- 
rators. 


John L. Crawford, fifty years old, one of 
the officials of the Crawford Coal Co., died 
at his home in Terre Haute, Ind., recently, 
He had been in ill health for some time, 
but had continued his business activities 
despite the advice of his physicians. Mr. 
Crawford was president of one of the lead- 
ing banks of Terre Haute. 








Coming Meetings 





Northwestern Pennsylvania Coal Opera- 
tors Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing Tuesday, March 1, at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Secretary, T. F. Diefenderfer, Butler, Pa. 

The Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Insti- 
tute will hold its annual winter meeting 
Feb. 25 and 26 at the Albany Hotel, Denver, 
Col. Secretary, F. W. Whiteside 367 Ernest 
& Crammer_ Building, Denver. 

National Chamber of Commerce will hold 
fits ninth annual meeting at Atlantic City, 
N. J., April 27, 28 and 29. 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers’ 
midwinter convention will be held on Feb. 
16, 17 and 18 at the United Engineering 
Societies Building. 33 West 39th St., New 
York City. Secretary, F. L. Hutchinson, 
33 West 39th St., New York City. 

American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers’ annual meeting will be 
held in New York, Feb. 14 17, 1921. 
Secretary, Bradley Stoughton. 29 West 39th 
St., New York City. 

Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ 
Association will hold its annual meeting 
Feb. 8, 1921. Secretary, H. S. Rogers, Fair- 
mont, W. Va., where meeting will be he‘d. 

Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ Association 
of Ohio will hold its annual meeting, Feb. 
14, 1921, at Cleveland, Ohio. Secretary, 
D. F. Hurd, 415 Marion Building, Cleveland. 

Canadian Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy will hold its annual meeting March 
2, 3 and 4, 1921, at Ottawa, Ontario, Can- 
ada. Secretary-Treasurer, G. C. Mackenzie, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

American 
Federated American Engineering Societies, 
Executive Board, will meet on Feb. 14 at 
Syracuse, N. Y. On Feb. 15 the National 
Council of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers will convene at the same 
place, with the society’s new president, 
Edwin S. Carman, presiding. Herbert. 
Hoover is to address the meetings. 


Engineering Council of the — 





